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not riding? What is their real opin- 
ion of the sweaty heroes they pick 
up on battlefields real and sym- 
bolic? Do they perceive the comic 
element in the posturings of the 
poor devils and do they, as they 
wash away the mud and blood, 
smile a little? And in their more 
relaxed and possibly more bitter 
moments do they laugh? It seems, 
as one reads these selections from 
the feminine literature of America 
and looks at the generous samples 
of feminine art, that they do. 

“Laughing Their Way’’ is, of 
course, a hard title to live up to. 
There is not much in this volume 





to shake a reader’s, at least a male 
reader’s, sides with laughter. 
Laughter comes slow and hard and 
late. If the present book is to be 
taken as evidence, it first appeared, 
under the influence of a feminine 
dig, when Samantha Allen (Mariet- 
ta Holley) published ‘‘My Opinions 
and Betsey Bobbet’s’’ in 1874. It 
‘was in this magnum opus that Sa- 
mantha wrote about Betsey, who 
somehow seemed to lack sex ap- 
peal: 

Betsy haint married and she 
‘dan’t seem contented. She is aw- 
ful opposed to wimmin’s rights; 
she thinks it is wimmen’s only 
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-IN PROOF OF WOMEN’S HUMOR 


A Revealing and Entertaining Book of American Specimens 


“When They Spawn, Do I Have to Do Anything?” 
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HIS is a fascinating book, and 


THE RESTORATION THEATRE. | giamourous life. 
By Montague Summers. 
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enthannas 
editors from Charles Lamb 
H. Bullen and Edmund poli 
Nonesuch edition of several of them 
—Dryden, Congreve, Wycherly, Ot- 
way, Shadwell and Aphra Behn— 
will remain definitely authoritative, 
and he has editions of Sothern, 
Ravenscroft and Elkanah Settle on 
the stocks. For forty years he has 
lived and breathed the ga 
Drama. It has been his life. 
single-minded devotion is 
80 

an eminence in his own field 

In addition to all this mighty edi- 
torial activity, it was Mr. Summers 
who in 1919 founded the Phoenix 
Society, for the adequate presen 
tion of the plays of the older drama- 
tists, and it was under the 
of this society that some nie Se 
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An-“Unconventional Portrait of the Former Kaiser 


Mr. Chamier’s Biography Makes a Sincere Effort to Account Rationally for Wilhelm 


FABULOUS MONSTER. By J. 
Damiel Chamier, 358 pp.- New 
oe Longmans, Green & Co. 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


ROM the time he succeeded 
his father at the age of 29 
until he abandoned his royal 
and imperial heritage thirty 
years later the Hohenzollern who 
had been atavistically christened 
Friedrich Wilhelm Viktor Albert 
was the dismay of psychologists, 
the puzzle of publicists, the cyno- 
sure of an amused or serious, but 
ever-expanding, world public. 

The periodic object of praise or 
blame, of laudation or contumely 
or of jest, finally of abuse and 
hatred, he was never the object of 
indifference. His critics ranged 
from those of his statecraft to 
those of his frequent excursions 
into the realms of science and the 
arts of expression. <All contributed 
to make him the most glamorous, 
the most intriguing actor on the 
stage of the world: 

Thus an apocryphal personage 
emerged from the pages of histo- 
rian and biographer whose attempts 
to produce a delicately adjusted, 
plausible balance by phrases like 
“‘but on the other hand” have usu- 
ally wrought confusion—an, apocry- 
phal personage has emerged, which 
might in due time have become 
legendary had it only possessed the 
saving grace of dignity. 

All the same, the Germany over 
which Wilhelm began to reign in 





In 1892. 


Photo by E. Bieber 
The Four Lower Pictures Are From 
“The Kaiser,” Bdited by A. D. 
Dicki (Doubleday, Doran). 





1888 was very different from the 
Germany he staked and lost in 1914, 
and the contrasts of empire status 
cannot possibly be accounted for if 
we are to accept the apocryphal 
Kaiser, whom Mr. Chamier ironi- 
cally designates as ‘‘Fabulous Mon- 
ster,”’ and puts a red unicorn ram- 
pant on the jacket of his book to 
make his irony more pointed. 

His is the first sincere, dispas- 
sionate endéavor we have seen 
which rationally accounts for Wil- 
helm and the mighty empire of 
which he was the artificer and 
which was to dissolve before his 
gaze—even the dissolution is ra- 
tionally accounted for, although 
not in the accepted way. 

A glance at the author’s bibliogra- 
phy is instructive. He has princi- 
pally assembled his political and 
diplomatic background from the 
forty-odd volumes of “‘Die grosse 
Politik der europaischen Kabinette,’’ 
his personal background from let- 
ters— Queen Victoria's, the Em- 
press Frederick's, Lady Walburga 
Paget’s, Bismarck’s and others— 
and from the Muhlon and Schréder 
diaries, and .even Wilhelm’s own 
“Ereignisse und Gestalten’’ and 


r 


“‘Aus meinem Leben.”” The Ameri- 
can Poultney Bigelow is dra: 
upon, as are also well-estab’ 
non-controversialist historians ‘and 
biographers like Busch, Bornhak 
and Niemann. Conspicuous by their 
absence are those publicists who 
would absolve Germany -from all 
taint of war-gulit—Die Kriegschuld- 
frage crowd, von Wegered, Platz- 
hoff, Schwertfeger and including 
Professors Harry Elmer Barhes and 
Sidney Bradshaw Fay. Briefly, Mr. 


respect. 
The author avails himself of no 
preface, either apologetic or inter- 
pretative, to prepare the reader for 
what is to come. An unlovely and 
tortured childhood is visualized at. 
once, and from it and a harshly 
disciplined youth;‘from a manhood 
alternately swerved by sentiment 
and reason, shaped successively by 
good or evil forces, from the de- 
luded leader of armies, and finally 
from the alert, but resigned, exile 
at Amerongen and Doorn, a new 
Wilhelm emerges bearing only a 
slight resemblance to the conven- 
tional figure. Little new material 





In 1897. 
Photo by Reichard Lindner 


contributes to the making. It is 
mainly a matter of logical deduc- 
tions from the old, of a meticulous 
examination of relation between 
cause and effect, of reasonable re- 
adjustments. 


For perfectly obvious reasons one 
of these takes place near the be- 
ginning, so that the impression 
made may prevail throughout: 

The happy, hard-working, clean- 

li man who could 

ride his critics to grief and walk 
to a standstill, who_ was 
seen tired, be had gone 


in mess, -who 
scorned even the dentist's ‘ter- 


la wedlock, 
every one’s idea of a congenital 
oo with tendencies to insan- 


The pathological diagnosis thus 
demolished is not allowed. to in- 
trude later on, least of all when it 





In 1908: 
.. Photo by Brown Bros. 


comes to the “dropping of the 
pilot,"’ the von Biilow puzzle, the 
so-called interview in The Daily 
Telegraph, the World War, the ab- 
dication. 

‘“‘When I was Prince of Prussia I 
used to think: I do hope the great 
Chancellor will live a long while 
yet, for I should be safe, if I had 
him to rule with me,” Wilhelm once 
wrote. safety was not of it- 
self sufficient for the young King 
and Emperor when his projects for 
internal and external progress were 
consistently thwarted, and so there 





finally came a resignation which 


was not requésted to be withdrawn, 
one which had no apologetic -inter- 
view, and no Yeconciliation. Bis- 
marck was eighteen years younger 
than grandfather Wilhelm I. That 
meant something. He was forty- 
four years older than the grandson, 
Wilhelm II. That meant much more 


Photo by Transatlantic Photo Co. 


Wilhelm picked one, only ten years 
his senior, von Biilow, to make 
things easy for him ‘‘by gliding 
gracefully over difficulties which 
had baffled his prédecessors.’’ Said 
Wilhelm: “I let Bernhard do it all. 
Since I have had him I can sleep 
sound.”’ ‘If the good fellow only 
would!’ was the laughing comment 
of Eulenburg, who appears not to 
have been the baleful influence Hol- 
stein and Harden conspired to make 
the world believe, but a resourceful 
adviser, an admirable officier de 
Haison between Postdam and the 
other European courts, an uncom- 
promising pacifist. 

After tine years of indifferent 
team-work Wilhelm suddenly awoke 
to von Biilow’s true character. The 
latter allowed it to transpire that 


idiosyncrasies, 
identified with the famous ‘‘inter- 
view.”” About this Mr. Chamier 





unearths more than has hitherto 





CHARLES WYCLIFFE GOOD- 
WIN, 1817-1878. A Pioneer in 
Egyptology. By Warren R. Daw- 
son. Portrait frontispiece. 156 
pp. New York: Ozford Univer- 
sity Press. $3.: 
ULTIVATED Englishmen, 
whether they live and work at 
home in ‘‘the tight little isle”’ 

or in some far corner of their great 

empire, like to haye some pursuit 
other than that of their chief occu- 
pation; something, usually, of too 
much consequence and pursued 
with too much energy, ability and 
result to be called a “‘hobby.’’ They 
are, rather, amateurs in some do- 
main of scholarship or science, and 
it has sometimes happened that 
their achievements in this field are 
of more consequence than in that 
of their professional labors. Such 
was the case with the subject of 
this memoir, the story of whose life 

is interesting because of the im- 

portance of his achieyements as an 

Egyptologist, wherein he found his 

life’s pleasure, while his work as a 

devotee of the law, although suc- 

cessful enough, was of no perma- 
nent consequence. This is the first 
biography of him that has ap- 





peared. Its author says that ‘his 





brilliant discoveries, although little 
is generally known of his life and 
work."" Mr. Dawson is himself an 
Egyptologist and is most interested 
in that particular branch of the sub- 
ject, the hieratic papyri, with which 
Goodwin’s work was chiefly con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Dawson devotes the first half 
of his memoir to the narrative of 
Goodwin's life, with its many ac- 
tivities, and the second half solely 
to his Egyptological studies and 


achievements. He was a versatile | tBe 


man, highly gifted in many ways. 
His vocation was the law and he 
seems to have been a successful and 
brilliant barrister.. In 1865, when 
he was in his latter forties, he was 
appointed assistant judge of the 
newly established supreme court 
for China and Japan and lived for 
the rest of his life in Shanghai, 
where he died in 1878. Not only 
did he have as thorough a knowl 





An Early. Scholar of Egyptology- 


giving an account of the decipher- 


, Of Egyptian hiero- 
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The Former Kaiser in 1933, 


been visible: Wilhelm did take of- 
ficial advice before he sent it, and 
when he discovered that his little 
bid for Engiland’s friendship had 
been misrepresented to the German 


explain to them because von Billow 
and others had assumed responsi- 
bility for his act and had the 
Reichstag condemn him to wear a 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE DEPRESSION 
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“This Barter System Is Swell.” 


MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION. 
By William Bennett Munro. 699 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.75. 

By HAROLD PHELPS STOKES 

ROFESSOR MUNRO was 
born in Canada, got his early 
schooling there, studied at 
Edinburgh and Berlin, taught 

history and government at Harvard 
for twenty years and is now lectur- 
ing on the same subjects at the 

California Institute of Technology. 

His specialty is municipal govern- 

ment. On the side he has been a 

banker, editor and soldier and has 

served on numerous government 
commissions, local and State. 

Among his books are “‘The Gov- 

ernment of European Cities,”’ ‘“The 

Government of American Cities,’’ 

“‘Municipal Government and Ad- 

ministration,” ‘‘Personality in Poli- 

tics,”” ‘‘The Invisible Government” 
and ‘“‘Makers of the Unwritten Con- 

stitution.”’ He lives in Pasadena, a 

good place in which to reflect and 

grow mellow with the passing of 

years. 7 

This brief biographical sketch 
shows the authority with which he 
speaks and the richness of his ex- 
perience, which may account for 
what at once appears as the out- 
standing characteristic of his ap- 
proach to his subject. He is a real- 
ist, seeking not merely to describe 
forms of municipal government and 
administration but to penetrate to 
the substance which ites behind 
them. ‘Administration and Practi- 
cal Politics’’ is the significant title 
of the first chapter of his book, and 
on Page 3 one comes across this: 

One of the first things that 
every student of municipal ad- 
ministration ought to realize H7 

from theory in government, and of . 

practice from » gi ac 


tualities of it rarely fol- 
low the deolon. 


With that warning and several 
pertinent examples to point it, the 
reader is plunged into the unending 
controversy over the most desira- 
ble form of city government. The 
oldest American form is the so- 
called ‘‘strong-council” plan, built 
on the principle of divided powers 
embodied in the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The Mayor.may possess the 
veto power, but his hands are tied 
by the council's right to reject ap- 
pointments and control finances. 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Los An- 
geles still cling to this type of gov- 
but New Boston, 





‘ij Mewearliniz "Shetncber, Sadist, Diener ot Eiht.” 


From “Wasn't the Depression Terrible?” by O. Soglow. (Covici-Friede.) 


A Realist on the Administration of American Cities 


Professor Munro Penetrates to the Substance That Lies Behind Our Political Expedients 


Detroit and other lesser municipali- 
ties, recognizing the deadening ef- 
fect of divided responsibility, long 
ago abandoned it. These cities 
swung over to various applications 
of the ‘“strong-Mayor plan,”’ in 
which the Chief Executive is given 
the unhampered power of appoint- 
ment and removal-and an authori- 
tative voice in the preparation of 
the budget. 

For some years after the Galves- 
ton flood the commission form of 
government had considerable vogue 
as a means of introducing business 
methods into government, but it 
was soon found that a five-headed 
executive did not work well and 
there was objection in principle to 
the grant of appropriating and 
spending powers to the same indi- 
viduals, Finally came the city man- 


sor Munro think it is likely to be. 
“A city administration under the 
control of the people, but with poli- 
tics wholly eliminated, is a contra- 
diction in terms,”’ he declares, and 
goes on to: give a piece of advice 
that may give pause to overzeal- 
ous reformers: 

A successful city administra- 
tion, under a democratic system 











consolidations are often in order, 
though essor Munro thinks 
there is danger in carrying them tou 
far. (He would undoubtedly ap- 
plaud the recent decision of the 
New York City Charter Commis- 
sion, for example, not to merge the 
Health and Hospital Departments of 
the city, or the Police and Fire De- 
partments, since they already have 
distinct functions 


and ample re- 

sponsibilities. ) 
Whatever the number of depart- 
ments, ‘‘it is important that they be 


both have their place—the former 
where prompt and direct action is 
called for, the latter for more delib- 
erative functions, like city planning 
and school administration. 1 


technical’ competence. 
This is enough to give a sample 
author’s philosophy. His 





A Spacious Discourse on Fruit and Wines 


For there is not a single recipé in 
the volume. To nature he has left 


THE ANATOMY OF DESSERT, 
ITH A FEW NOTES ON 
WINE. By Edward A. 
Preface to the American 
by the author. pp. New 
ao B. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 


OR American cooks, diners and 

readers Mr. Bunyard’s book 

on dessert offers a treatment 
of that subject that is unique, quite 
unprecedented. One may take with 
a cynical smile his declaration that 
he has searched for thirty years 
“in the vast literature which deals 
with food and its preparation to 
find a precedent for a book devoted 
to the dessert,” and put his failure 
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“I Come for the First Instalment on the Radio.” 


and disadvantages—these are set 
forth with the aid of running mar- 
ginal headings which carry the 
thread of the author’s discourse 
and serve as a convenient guide to 
the reader, in this manner: ‘‘Vot- 
ing Machines. Their Merits. And 
Their Defects.” . 

Since the past ten or twenty years 
have recorded a number of signifi- 
cant new experiments and changes 
in technique, as well as the expan- 
sion of various municipal functions, 
Professor Munro’s previous labors 
in this field have had to be consid- 
erably extended. ‘To all intents, 
therefore, this is a new book,’’ he 


scope, arrangement and materials 
but in some respects in its point of 
view as well. 

The work falls naturally into sev- 
en main divisions: Administrative 
Organization and Personnel, The 
Staff Departments and Their Work, 
Municipal Finance, City Planning 
and Public Improvements, Public 
Safety, Public Welfare and Public 
Utilities. “ It includes up-to-the- 
minute discussions of such modern 
devices as traffic control and mu- 
nicipal airports, and comments with 
the contemporary flavor of this 
paragraph on “Public Welfare and 
Social Experimentation:’’ 
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A Footnote to Ireland’s Rebellion 


The “Prison Letters of Countess Markievicz” Have a Human Bearing 
On the Success of the Nationalist Movement 


PRISON LETTERS OF COUNT- 
ESS MARKIEVICZ. With a 
Biographical Sketch by Esther 


By CLYDE BEALS 
SHREWD commentator on 
military affairs made the 
observation, “‘You can do 
everything with bayonets ex- 
cept sit on them.” In the days 
when the Countess Markievicz was 
spectacular as one of the prominent 
Irish rebels, the remark was widely 
quoted by Nationalists in Dublin to. 
show the inevitability of England’s 
withdrawal from Ireland. It runs 
uppermost in the mind of a reader 
of this book, for the implication of 
the letters and Miss Roper’s bi- 
ographical sketch is clearly that 
the Irish fight for independence 
was, however unwittingly, waged 
largely by England. The réle of 
the rebels was to tie knots in the 
lion’s tail and leave to him the un- 
dignified and unbecoming antics of 
getting them untied. 

The reader who wishes to under- 
stand the Countess Markievice or 
to know the significance of her 
part in the Irish rebellion will have 
to work all the implications out 
for himself. The book is essential- 
ly a monument, erected by a de- 
voted and sensitive, but guileless 
friend. 

For most readers it will be the 
other side of a well-kndwn picture. 
Countess Markievicz did not have a 
“good press.” During most of her 
years of activity she was disturbing 
what is magniloquently called “the 
peace.” First she was against the 


the Irish Free State Government. 
One of the ironies of gover t 
is that whatever set-up is in power 
has to be presumed to be the last 





ha | word in goodness for all. The pen- 


alty for opposing it is to be consid- 
ered ‘“‘cracked.”’ 

The Countess had that reputation 
to the full, both outside Ireland and 
inside. It was heaped on especially 
thick in her case because she was 
in many ways a tomboy glorying 
in doing a man’s part; she com- 
manded an important outpost in the 
1916 Easter rising in Dublin. When 
the split over the treaty came in 
Ireland and she opposed it, along 
with de Valera, the vituperation 
against her redoubled. She and the 
other two women members of the 
Dail, Miss Mary MacSwiney, sister 
of the hunger-striking Lord Mayor 
of Cork, and Mrs. Tom Clarke, 
widow of one of the leaders exe- 
cuted in 1916—all being in the anti- 
treaty group—were dubbed ‘‘the 
mourners’ bench,”’ and gossip al- 
ways accused them of dominating 
the weak-kneed males of their party 
and thus keeping Ireland in tur- 
moil, 

In this book we have what her 
friends thought of her. And that 
opinion turns out to be an impor- 
tant addition to the saga of the 
last Nationalist insurgency in Ire- 
land. We have always thought of 
Sinn Fein and its allied language 
and literary movements as intellec- 
tual, with a large coating of mys- 
ticism. Yet when Sinn“Fein put 
candidates into the field against 
the old Irish. party in 1918 and ex- 
tinguished it, the Countess Mar- 


and she continued to win -her seat 
later in competition with pro-treaty 
candidates, when she had the -Dub- 
lin press arrayed solidly against her. 

She did so, we can see from this 
account, by becoming a ministering 
angel to the Dublifm poor. She 
adopted their cause early, as part 
of the labor movement, in what ap- 
pears to have been a turning point 
in her career. The great lockout 
in Dublin in 1913, when some 20,- 
090 men and women workers were 
locked out by large employers, and 
the ensuing struggle continuing for 
six months, was her call. The 
workers and their families lived on 
the verge of starvation; the Dublin 
intellectuals, of whom the Countess 
was a leader, enlisted on their side, 
and she, with tireless energy, or- 
ganized and conducted a food 
kitchen and milk depot. 

But having got that far, she did 
not stop and leavé her sympathy to 
express itself in inactive idealism. 
She adopted the labor cause up to 
the hilt, up to and including the 
Workers Republic. And, as her 
letters show, that philosophy be- 
came the motivating force in her 
life, continuing until her death. 
Her work among the poor was a 
natural expression of it. She even 
carried it to the unconventional 
point of choosing a public ward as 
her hospital accommodation in her 
last illness. She preferred, as she 
said, to share the lot of her poor 
friends. 

That, of course, will be to many 
persons the final evidence of mania. 
As to such a view, it can only be 
said that nothing in her letters as 





kievicz stood for election in a very 





English Government, then against 


unintellectual slum area in Dublin; 


published here suggests anything 


whole progression seems to have 
been unaccompanied by any mental 
stress or any thoughts of grandeur. 
De Valera, writing of her in a pref- 
ace, says: 

“Whoever misunderstood Ma- 
dame, the poor did not. In her they 
instinctively recognized a friend 
who was prepared to give every- 
thing she had to help them. She 
loved them. * * * They returned her 
love. When she was dead, they 





but a sound, vigorous mind. The 


thronged in mourning round her 





Max Miller Covers the Entire Neighborhood|™. 


do-| garnered by the less fortunate for 
nates thousands of dollars to worthy | their fireplaces, and in so doing he 
254 pp. New York: E. P. Dut-| causes, but some inexplicable motive | flagrantly breaks all the unwritten 
prompts him to collect as much as/| laws of the firewood-gatherer’s code. 


THE SECOND HOUSE FROM 
THE CORNER. By Maz Miller. 


ton & Co. $2.50. 

O You're Going to Be a Neigh- 
.bor!’’ might well have been the 
subtitle for Mr. Miller’s new 
book, for the doughty reporter 
who covered the waterfront so suc- 
cessfully has, in spite of his firm 
words on marriage in his first book, 
married and built a house. So it is 
from a new viewpoint, that of a 
householder and responsible citizen, 
that he now surveys his familiar 
town and. his new neighbors and 

offers these latest observations. 
He has left youth and youthful 

mistakes definitely behind him: 


Death comes too soon, anyway 
{he writes], for one to defile his 
remaining years with regrets, And 
besides, regrets are an insult to 
the present day's beauty. Regrets 
are an insult to a healthy body 
still alive under a healthy sun. 

I sincerely think that the mis- 
takes a man makes before he is 
26 or 27 should not count. Atleast 
they should not count with him 
after he passes 30. He has 
cleansed his own conscience 
through the growth of trial and 
error, the growth on which 
he definitely can depend. And if 
he broods too long on an error 
which occurred during this trial- 
and-error growth he does not de- 
serve to grow any more. 

Undoubtedly it makes a differ- 

ence. He finds that snatching un- 
claimed two-by-fours for firewood 
under cover of darkness might be 
regarded as merely_a harmless esca- 
pade in a bachelor, but ‘when de- 
tected in a home-loving property 
owner it becomes a heinous sin 
which will wreck the very founda- 
tions of his honor and standing in 
the community. Unfortunately it 
took the pursuit of two policemen 
to bring this fact home. to him in 
his fullest realization. On the other 
band, he has learned to sympathize 
with the burning resentment of his 
townsmen against the cify philan- 





thropist. This man annually 


possible of the precious driftwood 


s Max Miller. 


(Photo by Pinchot.) : 





It is odd, though undeniably en- 





tertaining, to read of this consorter 
with tuna-fishers and rum-runners 
entertaining the town bores, dis 
covering the secret vacuum in the 
woman renowned for wisdom and 
inner vision, evading the Man with 
Business Interests. These are the 
undercurrents of the world of ‘‘Mr. 
and Mrs.” revealed in prose instéad 
of drawing ink. But‘the man who 
now keeps goldfish in his backyard 
pool, who substitutes moonlight 
snail hunts for adventures on a 
sardine ship is not entirely chas- 


.| tened. There is too much evidence 


of the unregenerate inquirer of life 
to convince us thoroughly of the 

Milquetoast masquerade which he 
assumes with much talk of maturi- 
ty arid reform. 

While these notes. are on the 
whole less substantial and less 
forceful than the earlier books, they 
nevertheless retain the author’s spe- 


ability to translate into significance 
the. commonest terms and smallest 
incidents of everyday life, tinctured 
with a wholesome sense of the ludi- 
crous and with a kind of disarming 
unpr 


This is not to say that his work 





partner in business and social life, 
to have at least one individual ex- 
perience if only at trapping lobsters, 
is written with a pungency and a 
telling simplicity that ought to put 
it in the model short-story class. 

Less perfect in form, but no less 


tinuity writer from Hollywood, or 
of Peter Pulpa, whose life was. a 
long succession of tragi-comic anti- 
climaxes. As a delineator of the 
spiritual underdog in the American 
community, Mr. Miller is unsur- 
passed. Eten Lew Bum. 





bier, and followed in thousands in 
her funeral.”’ 

If the progressi 
evidence 





so much with so little real combat. 
That statement will sound odd to 
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Rose Macaulay’s Kindly Satire 


In “Going Abroad” She Pillories a Group of Young People Active 


GOING ABROAD. By Rose Ma- 
caulay. 319 pp. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

By EDITH H. WALTON 
DULT satire is a kind of com- 
pliment, conferring recogni- 
tion upon its chosen object. 
It marks a stage beyond di- 
rect attack. ‘Those latter-day re- 
vivalists known as Buchmanites, or 
members of the Oxford movement, 
should be pleased rather than pained 
that Miss Macaulay has elected to 
be amusing at their expense. They 
might easily, moreover, have fallen 
into less kindly hands—become vic- 
tims of malice rather than gentle 
mockery. Their methods, and their 
program of salvation, offer such 
tempting opportunities that it is 

a wonder some less scrupulous 

novelist did not long since make 

the most of them. 

Zaruaz, a small resort on the 
Spanish-Basque coast, is the pleas- 
antly incongruous setting for Miss 
Macaulay’s comedy. The English 
visitors at the hotel, come there 
for a quiet vacation and sea 
bathing, were anything but prom- 

‘ ising material for religious conver- 
sion. This, however, did not daunt 
the band of Oxford Groupers who 
suddenly invaded their peace. Very 
young, very determined, the Group- 
ers “had a kind of bright, touching, 
barbaric confidence, like that of 
dogs and Boy Scouts.”” Language 
difficulties did not deter them from 
attempting to regenerate the 

Basques, nor were they chilled by 

the polite indifference of their fel- 

low-countrymen. 


The first convert was Hero Buck- 
ley, a lovely Byronic-looking young 


beauty than intelligence. Since she 
was pining woefully for an unattain- 
able male, Ted, the leader of the 
group, found her an easy mark. To 
the horror of her father, a retired 
colonel, and her mother, a charm- 
ing worldling, Hero rose to testify 
at the meeting which the Groupers 
organized in. the hotel . drawing 
room. She had, she said, been 
Changed ang deeply regretted her 
past frivolity. As evidence of the 
fact she later appalled her parents 
still further by indulging in that 
Buchmanite practice known as 
Total Recall: This involved writ- 
ing them letters in which she re- 
capitulated all her small deceptions 
and all the harsh thoughts which 
she had ever cherished toward 
them. (She did the same thing to 
her absent sister and was grieved 
at the subsequent, quite natural, re- 
action.) 

With the Buckleys’ friends the 
Groupers were less successful. The 
Bishop of Xanadu was sympathetic, 
and even took the chair,at the hotel 
meeting, but he rather spoiled the 
effect by forgetting the nature of 
the occasion and rambling on at 
length about opportunities in the 
mission field. His wife, though 
likewise tolerant, was entirely pre- 
occupied with studying the Basque 
language in. the hope of proving 
that Basques were the original in- 
habitants of the Garden of Eden. 
Openly hostile were the older Buck- 
leys, a skeptical elderly diplomat 





named Sir Arthur Denzil, and Ma- 


girl who was more conspicuous for] 


In the Oxford Movement 


dame and Monsieur Josef, the some- 
what rascally owners of a chain of 
beauty parlors who were at pains 
to deny the Basque origins gener- 
ally attributed to them. 

Affairs were at this pass when, 
in the course of a motor bus ex- 
cursion, the whole party was cap- 
tured by bandits and transported 
to a mountain fastness. Their kid- 
napping, it soon appeared, had 
been instigated by the aged Basque 
parents of Monsieur Josef, who pro- 
posed to hold’ them all until the 
Josefs disgorged a suitable dowry 
for their two daughters—girls so 
homely that they cast reasonable 
doubts upon the whole beauty in- 
dustry and had therefore been se- 
creted away with their grand- 
parents. To describe the outcome 
of this adventure seems scarcely 
fair, but it must be obvious that 
the .Groupers, on this enforced 


house party, joyfully set to work to| 


Change the Josefs, their Basque 
captors and all the other recaici- 
trants. » 


“Going Abroad’’ will naturally 
seem funniest to those who have 
had first-hand contact with Buch- 
manism but have remained uncon- 
verted. Granting that no satirist 
is, or should be, wholly fair, Miss 
Macaulay has indulged in a mini- 
mum of burlesque exaggeration. 
Her cheerful, breezy, athletic young 
Groupers, so smug, so self-impor- 
tantly certain that they are justi- 
fied in meddling with other people’s 
lives, are closer to truth than cari- 
cature and are likable enough to 





convince even a Buchmanite that 


Miss Macaulay has not been de- 
liberately nasty. Here is good- 
humored, light-hearted satire, with- 
out the sting of a moral purpose 
behind it. 

One should add, however, that ig- 
norance~of the Oxford Movement 
should not prevent any ene from 
reading ‘“‘Going Abroad’’—which is 





good comedy as-well as satire and 








quite self-sustaining. As always, 
Miss Macaulay has invented some 
fine comic characters, and though 
her book is slow in getting started 
and not uniformly as witty as some 
of her previous novels, it is so far 
above the average of casual enter- 
tainment that no reader with a 
taste for such fare should pass 
it up. 





Rupert Hughes’s “Love Song” and Other Recent-Works of Fiction 


LOVE SONG. By Rupert Hughes. 
532 pp. New York: Harper 4 
Brothers. $2.50. 

GOOD many novelists—includ- 
ing some who ought to know 
better—have come to grief in 
the attempt to write a con- 

vincing romance about a great 

prima donna. Genius of any kind is 
extraordinarily hard to portray in 
fiction, perhaps because most of us 
ordinary mortals have an exag- 
gerated conception of the qualities 
and attributes of genius. And to 
portray convincingly a genius in 
the field of music requires a vastly 
wider technical knowledge than the 
novelist is lucky enough to possess. 

Rupert Hughes, a veteran writer 
with more than a score of popular 
romances to his credit, has set him- 
self, in ‘Love Song,” the task of 
describing the career of a great 
singer, from the moment when she 
is first discovered in a little Mid- 
western town, warbling scales 
under the direction of a teacher 
who can be guaranteed to damage 
her voice irreparably if given time 
enough, to the moment when, as 
a member of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and as the creator 
of the leading réle in a brilliant 
new opera, she is definitely estab- 
lished as a star in. the musical 
firmament. 

Happily for the success of his 
undertaking, Mr. Hughes has made 
his novel an unusually long one. 
In no less space could he have 
hoped to set forth, in any 


interestingly, and with a remark- 
able. degree of musical erudition. 
To do this, and at the same- time 


doubts and problems, hopes and 
misgivings, that have nothing ‘to 
do with her life as an artist, re- 
quired more room than the length 
. Of the average novel affords. 

In spite of its length, the story of 





Meriel Lawton is not dull. Mr. 
Hughes is far too skillful at plotting 
his romances, at handling the 
necessary elements of conflict and 
suspense, to allow his reader to be- 
come bored. From the time when 
Georges de Cavenac, the fiery little 
French orchestra conductor, hears 
Meriel Lawton sing and learns that 
she is a niece of the great diva, 
Meriel, there is scarcely a tedious 
paragraph in the. story. Meriel had 
been on the point of giving up all 
thought of a career in order to 
marry Boyd Tallon, a prosperous 
young engineer who considered that 
her voice might be useful for sing- 


goes to New York to study under 
the man Cavenac has recommend- 
ed, works hard at laying the foun- 
dations of her career, and falls in 
love with Emil Woodring, an ob- 
scure and talented young composer. 
Emil’s first opera is laughed out 
of existence in a Newark theatre, 


first conctrt tour, and obtains a 





iel into doing something more than 
her best on the opening night, reaps 
his reward. He and Meriel are se- 
cretly married during the run of 
their first important success. 
“Love Song’ certainly not 





Graustarkian Fantasy 


THE QUEEN’S WIGS. By Naomi 
mith. 288 i New 
ae The Macmillan Company. 


Ui 





boasts the finest collection of his- 
toric wigs in the world, and Lady 
Bottomley and a very rich Amer- 
ican. are for’ them. 
Meanwhile a very famous wig that 
once belonged to Messalina has dis- 
appeared, and there are many rea- 
sons why it might have. For 
Trolya seethes with political plot- 
ting. The Crown Prince, . whose 


the throne for herself.: Spies 
abound. Mr. Noblestone’s hotel is 
a madhouse of unreality: Rozel’s 
meals are served her by a waiter 
who is the younger son of an Earl; 
one of Noblestone’s assistants is 
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show action, or leave people in dan- 
ger, for that kind of thing Miss 
Royde-Smith has no talent at all. 


neither, nor can she even make the 


most of what lies to her hand: - 


Rozel, for instance, might with 
her youth and naiveté serve as a 
pleasing foil to the dark intrigues 
surrounding her; but Rozel is dull 
as ditchwater. 


enough, for the Graustark kind of 
thing. She approaches it in intel- 
lectual déshabillé, without ardor 
and without faith. To do it well 


‘you have to believe in it, for the 


time being, with your very life. 
Louris KroNSNnesrcee. 


| A Scots Prep School 


PRAYER FOR THE LIVING. By 
Bruce Marshall. pp. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


school, as English 
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acters of ‘‘The Gem” ‘and ‘The 
Magnet” and the “Boys’ Own Pa- 
per.” Partly this abstract quality 





bishop (of Iona, to which Columba 
had first brought Christianity). 


‘boys, the strategy of the masters 
and the undoubtful roarings of the 
governors. We have to admire Mr. 
Marshall's intelligence in realizing 
the full extent of the difficulty and 
his tact in considering and combin- 
ing accurately all elements that go 
to make it up. 


and cannot be exhibited apart; they 
are peculiarly local in ‘their aca- 
demic humor and narrow code of 
decency and fair play. They iliumi- 
nate a national character, but they 
do not illuminate themselves. A 


as Tired Tim, and a master, known 
as Weary Willie, a prefect, or a 
bully, or a swot, a cricket match, 
or a visiting Bishop, or a brigadier 
general—their names are legion, 
and their attributes, here so ac- 
curately drawn, merely characteris- 
tic. What Mr. Marshall has de- 
cided upon is the spirit of a prep 
school during wartime and the let- 
ter only as far as is convenient. 

But Mr. Marshall is a charming 
and intelligent writer, and his 


noyel, though it will be understood j: 


by a few, will have the distinction 
of being much appreciated by the 
few. - 


Winter Tourists 


A WINTER IN MALLORCA. By 
T. . S27 pp. New 
hers. $2. 


the lazy reader with burning envy. 
Yet he can realize that it must be 
a horrible effort to get down to the 
business of producing a book when 
the atmosphere is full of dolce far 





lish colonel throws a party for the 


whole village for $5 ‘in your mon- |. 


ey.”” (Before you pack up for Mal 


when her bad leg isn’t bothering 
her; with the German layer-on-of- 
his English, spinsterish 





A Mad Family 


WILD STRAWBERRIES. By An- 
Thirkell. 316 pp. New 
ork: Harrison Smith and Rob- 

ert Haase. k 
ILD STRAWBERRIES” is a 


Mr. Cobb’s Tales 
FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. 
By Irvin 8. Cobb. 318 pp. Indi- 
: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 





“January Thaw” is a bilood-cur- 
dling murder story of the Saranac 
region. 
tory yarn, “‘Balm of Gilead,’’ deals 
with an Ken- 


saReSE 
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Down on the Farm 


OLD FARM. By Sttie Stephens 
Prichard. 302 pp. New York: 
A Appleton-Century Company. 


TTVEIS quiet little story of an Iili- 
nois farm is laid in the late 
lived 


: 








A Good First Novel by John-O’Hara 


APPOINTMENT IN SAMARRA. 
By John O’Hara. 301 pp. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.50. 


this first novel John 
O’Hara takes his place among 





club, one ‘feels that the march of 
disaster, however delayed, will be 
unbroken. (He had borrowed a 
large sum of money from Reilly the 
year before, and the man was in a 
position, if he so desired, to play 
havoc with Julian’s business.) 
The story of Julian’s moral co}- 
lapse is swiftly paced and convinc- 
ingiy told. It gains greatly in poign- 















timidation ; coercive extortion 
that for a while yields them vast . 
profits without bringing the law to 
tive victims are brazenly informed 
that blocks of the magazine's stock, 
ranging from $1,000 ‘to $10,000, are 
for sale, and that in return for buy- 
ing these worthless securities the 
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in the pages‘of the rag. If, on the 
jother hand, the sucker refuses to 
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News and 
Literary 


LonpDon. 
HE quality. of T. S. Stribling’s 
previous work has insured 
that any new book of his 
should receive attention here. 

There is a considerable difference 
of opinion, however, as to the mer- 
its of ‘‘Unfinished Cathedral."’ Ac- 
cording to D. S. Meldrum, while 
the tale is studded with character- 
istically intense individual inci- 
dents, the book as a whole is scat- 
tered and loose in design, and will 
scarcely be regarded by its author’s 
many admirers as his best effort. 
Francis Iles thinks it definitely the 
least successful volume of his tril- 
ogy. The weakness of its charac- 
terization weighs heavily against 
its many good qualities. There is 
scarcely a person in the whole book 
who really comes alive. 

The Scotsman, vn the other hand, 
is impressed by Mr. Stribling’s ‘‘ex- 
traordinary skill’’ in plot-invention 
and characterization. It also thinks 
it difficult to praise too highly his 
control of his medium. He writes 
straightforward prose, saying ex- 
actly what he wants to say with no 
appearance of effort. In the opin- 
ion of Howafd Spring, this is a 
story that is always interesting, 
and, to an English reader, now and 
then surprising for the queer light 
it throws on the conduct of public 
affairs in America. It has little 
originality, but a great deal of com- 
petence and dexterity. The Man- 
chester Guardian describes it as 
grim and moving drama, which 
gives one some appreciation of the 
American Negro’s tragedy. Per- 
haps the most glowing review is 
that in The Daily Herald, which 
commends it as a magnificent tale, 
alive with incident, character and 
social significance, and declares 
that its author now takes his place 
in the front line of American let- 
ters, alongside men jike Dreiser and 
Sinclair Lewis. 

see 

ITHOUT a knowledge of what 

his characters eat, how on 

earth, asks Louis Golding, 
can the novelist understand his 
character? . . In the opinion of 
Malcolm Muggeridge, satirists are 
seldom good novelists. Life is so 
full of illusions, of hopes and con- 
victions and the romanticizing of 
appetities into ideals that you have 
to be within it to convey an au- 
thentic impression of what it is 
like, whereas a satirist can only be 
a satirist by standing outside it. 
. » . The Yorkshire Post complains 
that sound criticism of the Bronté 
works has become obscured by en- 
thusiasm for a cult. Many people 
seem to feel that if they can exag- 
gerate the gloom in which the 
Brontés lived they will have the 
better enjoyment in reading the 
novels. 

Their cleverness, remarks Wil- 
liam Plomer, is often the enemy of 
female novelists. It makes them 
seem fussy or affected, trying to 
score a bullseye with every sen- 
tence and afraid or unable to keep 
cool. The Glasgow Herald 
suggests that the attraction of the 
picaresque novel is that the reader 
can identify himself with the en- 
gaging rogue who is its essential 
character. He does all the madcap 
rascally things that the reader 
would like to do if the law and his 
conscience did not forbid him... . 
The Times Literary Supplement 
calls attention to the ‘‘deplorabie”’ 
lack of studies dealing with the 
peasant as a factor in international 
politics and world economy. Few 
books treat of the European peas- 
ant as a factor in international 
politics and world economy. Few 
books treat of the European peas- 
ant from any other standpoint than 
that of the ethnologist or the stu- 
dent of folklore and ancient cus 
toms. 

A lawsuit concerning Dickens’s 
“Life of Our Lord” has been tried 
in the Court of Chancery. The judge 


Views of 
London 


to his sister-in-law, Georgina Ho- 
warth, to whom he bequeathed all 
his private papers and who left it in 
turn to the late Sir Henry Dickens. 
The copyright, on the other hand, 
fell into his residuafy estate, and the 
proceeds of its sale therefore be- 
longed to the residuary legatees, 
represented by his grandchild, Ethel 
Dickens, and not to the six members 
of the family who claimed in it an 
interest derived from Georgina Ho- 
warth. . . . A plaque in memory of 
Edgar Wallace has been unveiled at 
the Ludgate Circus end of Fleet 
Street, near the spot where as a boy 
he sold newspapers. 

Vernon Fane is struck by the fact 
that, while few Continental writers 


live and work outside their own 
countriés—except for those Ger- 
mans who are now in enforced 
exile—many English and American 
authors do so. As most of them 
settle by the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean or in Italy, it is suggested 
that the inducement is probably 
the climate. 
see 

RIC HALEVY states that in 

the English translation of his 

history of the English people 
certain suppressions have been 
made by the publisher on his own 
initiative without the author’s con- 
sent having been either asked or 
given . --It is seldom that_an 
English scholar nowadays writes a 
biography in Latin. Professor H. 
W. Garrod, however, uses that 
language for a sixteen-page life of 
the late P. S. Allen, with which he 
prefaces the eighth volume of his 
friend’s collection of the letters of 
Erasmus, issued by the Oxford 
University Press. 





Hersert W. Horwi.. 


e Parts. 
ENRY DE MONTHERLANT 
is one of the curious and 
appealing figures of the 40- 
year-old generation. A great 
reader of Tacitus, nurtured by 
Catholic education, reared in a 
noble provincial family, a soldier in 
1914, then starting off for the colo- 
nies and invisible for ten years, he 
would pretty well represent a sort 
of French Byron. He has Byron’s 
romantic sensibility, force of style 
and love of pose. He is certainly 
one of our good writers of the 
Latin and rhetorical tradition. 
The novel he has given us after 
a long silence, ‘‘Les Célibataires”’ 





(“The Bachelors’’—Grasset, pub- 





Rufus Stone in the New Forest, Where King William Rufus Was Killed by a Glancing Arrow. 
From “Walking in the New Forest,” by Joan: Bigbie. (Macmillan.) 7 ] 





GRAMMAR OF LOVE. By Ivan 
Bunin. Translated by John 
Cournos. 221 . New York: 
— Smith & Robert Haas. 


noying to repeat that Ivan Bu- 

nin, the Russian winner of the 
Nobel Prize for 1933, is one of the 
finest now living in the 
world, for lately this fact has re- 
ceived a universal recognition. Yet 
it would be difficult for one review- 
ing this book to refrain from doing 
it. For it is seldom that one finds 
in a volume of 200 pages as many 
literary gems of the highest order 
as one will find in “Grammar of 
Love.”’ 
Ten short stories are gathered 
here; eight of them had so far re- 
mained untranslated into English. 
Written by M. Bunin between the 
years 19:2 and 1932, they form a 
highly representafive collection. 
Their subjects range from pictures 
of pre-war peasant life (‘‘A Simple 
Peasant” and “On the Great 
Road’), and a dramatic scene of 
revolutionary times (‘‘Comrade Do- 
zorny’’) to a romantic tale about 
Petrarch (‘‘Stronger Than Death’’). 
They show M. Bunin in various pe- 
riods of his artistic career, in dif- 
ferent moods, using dissimilar ar- 
tistic methods. In spite of the 
variety which these stories present, 
the predominant theme in most of 
them is love; apparently, it is in 
this that the American publishers 
have found a justification for call- 
ing the volume ‘‘Grammar of Love’’ 
(for it contains no story bearing 
that name): Most of these stories 
are laid against the background of 
the old Russia. 
M. Bunin’s deeply original talent 


| pier be superfluous and an- 





decided that the MS. itself belonged 





for drawing emotional, psycholog- 


ical or philosophical canvases of 
great impressiveness and depth by 
means of sober, strictly realistic 
descriptions of material things; 
the unusual keenness with which 
he brings to the reader’s senses the 
peculiar, sensuous appeal of the col- 
ors, shapes and odors of the world; 
his incomparable ability to illumi- 
nate in a flash by just a slight 
pressure of his peremptory and 
masterful pen, such panoramas of 
life, human flesh and spirit which 
we all feel but cannot express; 
and, finally, the general atmos- 
phere, kindred to the Ecclesiast’s, 
of greedy love and thirst for all 
things earthly combined with a 
philosophic reflection over the 
“vanity” of all of them—such, in a 
brief and inadequate summary, are 
the familiar features of Bunin’s 
noble art which one finds in the 
volume. 

Perhaps the best story in the 
collection is ‘‘Sunstroke,” which 
M. Bunin wrote in 1925. It is but 
thirteen pages long, yet—to those, 
at least, who wil] agree with a Rus- 
sian poet’s (Foeth’s) saying that 
“a short poem about a sparrow 
may be worth infinitely more than 
a thick volume about Napoleon’’— 
it alone would suffice to establish 
its author as a great writer. The 
situation around which it is spun 
ig so trivial as to sound utterly 
empty in retelling. An army officer 
and a young woman whose ac- 
quaintance he makes on board of a 
Volga steamer land in a small city, 
spend the night in a hotel and part 
in the morning—she leaves the hero 
of her “traveling adventure’ in 
order to join her husband and 
daughter. 


The Remarkable Stories of Ivan Bunin 


the one-night romance, the officer 
returns from the pier to the hotel 
in'a merry, self-satisfied mood. Yet 
suddenly, looking at a hairpin for- 
gotten by her, inhaling the odor of 
her perfume still lingering on in 
the room and perceiving the dishev- 
eled bed, he feels a pang in his 
heart and comes to realize with an 
ever-growing intensity that he is 
deeply in love with that woman 
whose name he even does not know. 
What is striking is this. In a calm, 
aloof tone M. Bunin describes the 
things which the officer’s eyes see: 
the hairpin, the bed, the sights and 
odors of the little sunlit Volga city. 
And yet it is from the description 
of these things that the officer’s 
suddenly realized love, the feeling 
of the striking mysteries of human 
psychology and sex and a series of 
other emotéons and thoughts arise 
with an uncanny, ‘‘instinctive’’ 
power. One finishes the story with 
the feeling that one hardly ever hag 
read another thirteen pages, the 
“specific gravity’’ of which would 
be so great—which would hold such 
an enormous amount of suggestion, 
implication, conjuring up by allu- 
sion. 

Equally good is ‘‘Ida,’’ another 
love story. Excellent, too, is “A 
Night at Sea,’’ a story in which 
two old men, who have not met for 
twenty years and who had loved the, 
same woman, meet on board of a 
ship; in their looking back at life 
from the verge of the grave there 
is a quality of biblical impressive- 
ness. Space does not it me to 
single out other stéries; let it be 
merely noted that, an unusually se- 
vere critic of his own work, M. 
Bunin never lets his pen slip from 
a very high level of artistic per- 


Three New Novels 
France ~— 


lisher), is very different from his 
former books. It is an amusing 
satire, at the same time wild and 
gay, on miserable old country gen- 
tlemen, proud and absurd. Balzac 
has sketched several of these fig- 
ures and, in certain pages (particu- 
larly in the descriptions at the be- 
ginning), this book smacks of Bal- 
zac. But Balzac has a more at- 
tractive plot for framework. Here 
the portraits, which are excellent, 
form the entire book. 

I like its style. It has been criti- 
eized for excess of familiarity. For 
me that’s what gives it charm. 
Montherlant, who, when he wishes, 
has the vigor of Chateaubriand or 
Barrés, can, in a novel, allow him- 
self periods of easy and natural 
expression. Therein reposes another 
great French tradition, that of 
Montaigne, Saint-Simon and Proust. 

. e*e2¢ : 

E Combat avec l’ange”’ (‘‘Strug- 
gle With the Angel’’—Grasset, 
publisher), by Jean Giraudoux, 

is a queer work filled with those 
curious couplets, a trifle affected 
but sparkling with poetry, in which 
Giraudoux delights. 

The theme of the story is thin 
and vague, but the book contains 
one of those beautiful portraits, 
half history, half fiction, such as 
Giraudoux has already painted in 
“Bella.” Dées he wish to represent 
Briand here? He would deny it, 
and yet. * * * We readers recog- 
nize Briand, and Giraudoux forces 
us to love him. The death scene 
of the veteran statesman—a very 
beautiful scene—could have been, 
even if it were not so in reality, 
the death of Briand. Besides, what 
does it matter? This death agony 
is overpowering. If the reality had 
been different, then the reality 
would have been wrong. 


IERRE BENOIT has already 

presen in ‘“‘Mademoiselle de 

La Ferté” one of his best 
novels, somber, emotional and mys- 
tical. You remember that Mile. de 
La Ferté was suspected of amours 
which are natural because they are, 
although moralists contemn them. 
‘‘Monsieur de La Ferté,”” which is 
here presented, forms the other 
panel of the diptych. 

The action develops in Africa 
during the war of 1914, and the 
story is the struggle, on a frontier 
inhabited by Negroes, of two. offi- 
cers, one German, the other: 
French, and both of noble and lofty 
spirit. Pierre Benoit loves and 
understands this type of man of 
action, who explains little his de- 
cisions, who seems cold and con- 
temptuous, even though the vio- 
lence of emotions accounts for 
coldness and silence. With ‘‘Mon- 
sieur de La Ferté,”’ I jmagine, he 
has again written one of his most 
successful novels. The atmosphere 
of the African forest is depicted 
with few details, but in a way not 
to be forgotten. The style is firm, 
without embellishments—the true- 
narrative style. 

see 


N France at the present moment 
Pi the critics are -busily debating 

the subject of style in novel- 
writing. Should a novel be well 
written? It would seem, to read 
certain of these articles, that a bad- 
ly written novel can alone be enter- 
taining. What folly! Stendhal 
wrote admirably; that did not pre- 
vent him from being a great nov- 
elist. They are always citing the 
example of Balzac, who, they say, 
wrote badly, but such is nét my 
opinion. Balzac almost always 
wrote exceedingly well. The truth 
seems to me to be that, in a well- 
made narrative, style should cause 
itself to be forgotten. That does 
not imply: that it ought to be bad 
or anything else, but, on the con- 








Thinking that this is the end of 


fection. ALEXANDER NAZAROFF. 


trary, that It ought to be perfect. 
é ANDRE MAUROIs. 
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_ Where Red Flags Wave in China 


General Yakhontoff's Survey of the Ghinese Soviets Is a Useful If Not 
Completely Reliable Guide to the Situation 


A Chinese Bolshevist Cartoon. 


THE CHINESE SOVIETS. 
Victor A. Yakhontoff, 206 
New York: Coward-M 
Inc. $2.75. 


By OWEN LATTIMORE 


By 
PP. 
‘cCann, 


world after the Bolsheviki 

of U. 8S. S. R. belongs to 
that of China. * * * That party is 
in control already of a territory 
larger than France or Germany; or 
any other imperialist country out- 
side of the U. 8. A. * * * The Red 
armies of Soviet China, well ex- 
perienced in civil war, have al- 


against 

* * * Such an army and such @ 
party * * * are serious factors in 
the balance of power inthe Far 
East.” 

These statements are quoted by 
General Yakhontoff from a report 
read before the Seventeenth Congress 
of the Communist party, held at 
Moscow in February this year, by a 
Communist authority named Ma- 
nuilsky. They are perfectly true. 
Every student of Chinese problems 
is faced continually with the fact 
that one of the most important 
forces in China today, and perhaps 
the most dynamic, is communism. 
It may yet turn into something 
else, but it is not likely to be sup- 
pregsed, and it may even gain 
strength if Japan or any other na- 
tion attempts to intervene by sup- 
porting ‘‘strong man”* government 
from Nanking. 

At the same time no force in 
China is more difficult to assess. 
The sovietized regions are inac- 
cessible to bourgeois correspon- 
dents. Most of the available state- 
ments are either. vehemently an- 
tagonistic or passionately sympa- 
thetic. The information from sym- 
pathetic sources is on the whole 
the more reliable; but even so it is 





-}and Minister of War under the Ke- 


It is plain—and this General Yak- 
hontoff confirms—that for the pres- 
ent the peasants are more important 
in Soviet China than the proletariat. 


sources, such as the excellent work 
of Lowe Chuan-hua and Chen Han- 
seng, from which he quotes freely, 

accessible. 


rensky régime).* 

He starts off with a survey of the 
Taiping rebellion eighty years ago; 
a sound beginning, because this 











PALESTINE: THE LAST TWO 
THOUSAND YEARS. By Jacob 
Haas. PP. New York: 

The Macmillan Company. $3.50. 


not of any cause, that he here gives 
an account. His latest book is the 
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THE AFRICAN TODAY. By Died- 
rich Westermann. Foreword by 
the Right Hon. Lord Lugard. 
343 pp. New York: The Oaford 
University Press. For the Inter- 

tional Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. $2,50. 
HIS book and the story of its 
author present a striking il- 
lustration of how a native gift 

finds or makes its own chan- 

nel and shapes its own medium of 
expression. Diedrich Westermann 
went to West Africa as a missionary, 
became keenly interested in native 
languages, cultures and life and de- 
veloped such a remarkable linguis- 
tic ability and such knowledge of 

African languages that he was ap- 

pointed to a chair in the faculty 

of Berlin University. When, seven 
years ago, the International Insti- 
tute of African Languages and Cul- 
tures was organized for the purpose 
of coordinating, focusing and 
making practically usable the re- 
sults of the work and research 
being carried on in Africa by vari- 
ous European individuals: and na- 
tions, by unanimous choice Profes- 
sor Westermann was made one of 
its two directors because of his in- 
ternational reputation as an au- 
thority on African problems. These 
two positions he still holds and his 
book shows how wide and intimate 
is his knowledge and how lively 
and vital his interest in the life, the 





The outcome of a general survey, 
chiefly along anthropological lines, 
of present-day life and culture 
among the native tribes of Africa, 
as they are being affected by con- 
tact with whites and by education, 
Professor Westermann’s book aims 
to bring out some of the most im- 
portant problems that are arising 
in African life because of these con- 
tacts and to suggest how the Afri- 


Miscellaneous Brief Reviews 





and wisely guided in the confused 
environment of today. ‘Throughout 
the book he makes the work of the 
institute in its specialty of concen- 
trating the attention of anthropo- 
logical field workers on practical 
present-day problems the basis of 
much of his exposition and discus- 
sion. He writes of the racial groups 
in Africa, the mental equipment of 
the Negro, the various economic 
bases of his life, his arts and crafts, 


members, his attitude toward the 
supernatural, his tribal organiza- 
tion and government and how these 
are changing, his education from 
both his native environment and 
his white contacts, his language, 
his pride of race, and the extent of 
his disintegration with regard to 
old forms of life and reintegration 
as concerns new conditions. 





can natives, especially those of the 
younger generation, can be helped 





Disenchantment in India‘ 


INDIAN PATCHWORK. By Ed- 
ward and Mary Charles. PP. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2. 

NE turns the pages of this lit- 
tle book with an ever-growing 
wonder as to what kind of 
response it will create in England. 
For its indictment of British effort 
and rule in India is more blasting 
than was Katherine Mayo’s por- 
trayal of under-surface conditions 
in that mysterious land which so 
stirred all England to ferment and 
denial. And this piece of plain 
speaking comes out of her own 
house. Edyard and Mary Charles 
are both English and both express, 
in individual ways, the profound 

conviction that a century and a 

half of British dominance has 

wrought only futility and failure. 

Edward Charles was the principal 

of a large, important Hindu-Moslem 

university college in Central India. 

His father had been for forty years 

an important person in the Indian 

Civil Service, and one gathers that 

he and his wife had gone there un- 

der the impulsion of conviction of 
duty and of high conceptions of the 
possibilities of service. When the 
book begins its story, at the end of 

October, 1927, they had apparently 

been there some months. Two 

months later they were through 
with India, on their way home, pro- 
foundly rejoicing that they had 

“escaped.”’ 

The book is in nine sections, each 

one dealing with an episode, an oc- 

casion, an experience of some sort, 





the vitality, the vividness of an im- 
mediate transcript of life. Reading 
it is like looking through windows, 
one after another, and each for a 
moment, upon varying aspects of 
life in India. The book opens with 
Edward's account of a grisly ex- 


can't we get out? 
Poor, poor India.. And we? We 
have meant so well.’” Mary Charies 
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live thus in amity and mutual re- 


Campers’ Clinic 
FIRST AID AFIELD. By oy Ww. 


Gartner. Illustrated. PP- 
New — The Macmillan Com- 


the water, on how to rescue and 


tographs by the author, are numer- 
ous and make perfectly clear the 
different stages of each operation. 


Quest for Peace 
OUT OF THE FOG. By Sara EK. 
Cald 


: 





find a clue that will lead him out 
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where apparently she had either 
lived or spent some time in happier 
days when a husband and a small 
son had been her companions. 
There, as she tells the story in her 


travel talks for public use on her 


@ mere outline of their contents 
might indicate. For from first 
page to last they are lively, spirited, 
witty, amusing. The author has an 
engaging personality and it is very 
much in evidence all through her 
letters. A Puckish spirit of fun 
every now and then urges her to 
do some unconventional thing about 
which and its consequences she 
writes gleefully. But much of her 


An Indian in England 
AN a agg ome ry IN ENG- 


LAND. dited from the Orig- 
tinal Letters and Diaries by Leon 
Richardson. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE pos- 
sesses a large and valuable 
collection of original manu- 
scripts pertaining to early New 
England history, most of it con- 
cerned with the founding and early 
years of the college. A board 
of editors, of wi Leon Burr 
Professor of Chemistry 
tn the college, is the chairman, has 
been appointed to edit and arrange 
for publication this source material. 
The series, of which this is the 
second book, will comprise a dozen 
volumes, six more being already in 
preparation. 
The first volume, already pub- 
lished, was entitled ‘‘The Letters of 
Eleazer Wheelock’s Indians.’ The 
purport of this one is thus described 
in the subtitle: 
diaries 


the Reverend Nathaniel Whitaker 








( Continued on Page 13 ) 





A Very Cheerful Invalid 


SUNSHINE PREFERRED. The 
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went to the meeting and made a 
speech, but she has no idea what 


-|she talked about, being very busy 


at the time determining not to 
faint. When one of her auditors 
gushingly said to her afterward, 
“You look like a writer,”’ she re~ 
plied, ‘‘Oh, it’s asthma makes me 
look that way.”’ 

The book is the story of the long 
years of illness she has had to en- 
dure since her health broke down 
completely soon after her eléction 
for a third term as Treasurer of 
Saguache County, Colorado, about 
which she told in her book, ‘‘The 
Life of an Ordinary Woman.” 
Chiefly she has suffered from 
asthma, but there have been other 
ailments, complications of many 
kinds, inefficient medical advice, 
lack of proper care, and always the 
harassment of insufficient funds 
for her needs. But, as she phrases 
it, ‘“‘Asthma is the villain of the 


the doctors and nurses and sanitari-— 
ums, the suffering and the patients, 
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Books and Authors 





FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 
FICTION. 
Muzzy Queen.” Pierre 
Nezelof. (Ltweright.) Sep- 
tember. 


“‘Harvesr In 
Hodson. 
ber. 


THs Norra.” J. L. 
(Knopf.) Septem- 


“My SHapow ss.I Pass.” Sybil 
Bolitho. (Viking Press.) Sep- 
tember. 


“Burmess Dars.” George Orwell. 
- (Harper.) September. 
“Now ux Novemsar.” Josephine 
Johnson. (Simon & Schuster.) 
September. 
“Youne Woman.” Carman 
. (Claude Kendall.) 
September. 
NON-FICTION. 


SIDERATIO 

Branch Cabell. (McBride.) 

September. 

“Rep Hutt: Tue Srozy or JouHn 
Thelma 


aL.” 
Roberts. (Rae D. Henkle.) 
October. 


(Morrow.) September. 


“Wueree roe Guerro Enns: Jews 
IN Sovmr Russu.” Leon 
(Alfred H. King.) 


— 
“Dan Cuaucer: AN INTRODUCTION 
=. tHE Post, His Porrry aNpD 
Huw To«es.” Henry Dwight 
pen seo (Bobb, Merrill.) 


“twa Gneronne of Rows.” G. 
P. Baker. (Dodd, Mead.) 
September. 











HITTLESEY HOUSE, a 
division of the McGraw- 


September two important books on 
the New Deal, one by David Law- 
rence and the other by Glenn 
Frank. David Lawrence, editor of 
The United States Weekly and 


Fitzgerald’s 
and Thorstein Veblen’s ‘“The The- 
ory of the Leisure Class’’ are to ap- 


eers seek to extract money from 
persons who are desirous of seeing 
their work in print and gives much 
sound advice as to how the aspirant 


is illustrated with seven woodcuts 
by Petion Savain, Haitian artist. 
Edna W: is the 











MACMILLAN 


oe) 


IN DIFFERENT FIELDS 














FICTION 


By Rene Bazin 
‘THE KING 


OF THE ARCHERS 


An excellent translation of a de- 
lightful novel by the 
French Academician 


1932. rong ar vomagy = Freach family 
life is splendidly portrayed. $2.00 


~~ 
By Naomi Jacob : 


FOUR GENERATIONS 


a rich marek skitealiy portrays the 
i away © ie youn, generation 

sa.getond of the die Ghee **The com- 
Serine of family life, in which pride of 
race and commercial traditions are inex- 
tricably knotted, are traced with notable 
skill." N. Y. Herald Tribune $2.50 


By Simonne Ratel 


THE House {Y, HILLs | 


This profoundly moving novel of French 
family life which won the Prix Interallie 
for 1932, now rag wine aie it trans- 
lation by Eric Su “A 
study . .. One Gkdhasenun’ 's Most success- 
fal Sosinck fiction.""—NewYork Sun. $2.50 


ig 
who 


ule dan oe 


By Eden Phillpotts 


By Phyllis Bentley 
THE SPINNER 
OF THE YEARS 
An earlier novel 4) the nape a Fourteen unusual stories by an au- 
Inberitance and A Modes Ti in 


ee Se ee 


: THE 
OLDEST INHABITANT 


“Good fun from first to last,” says the 
New York Times Book Review of this delight- 
ful new novel of the Devonshire country 
and cab Once again Eden ~ 
Phillpotts shows himself a master story- 
teller. $2.50 


By R. C. Ashby 
OUT WENT THE TAPER 


soacy. Hore ic . Non'll erctatly goer 
Trin ifyou need Miss Abs 

atsightifyou 

sige youd Mie Abby 
with Miss. 5 


By H. E. Bates 
THE WOMAN FES 
IMAGINATION 


LO Osetia, nyt, in, sn, tn inn iin, jpn, sting, js 


LAUGHING THEIR WAY 


In a Class 


Itself 


“escort” ecgert” “reece” Mereer” Messe” Masger”” Messer” Masser” Menset reget” 


WORLD 
AFFAIRS 


RELIGION 


Women’s Humor in America 
“If you ever hear anyone emit that ancient chestnut that 
women have no sense of humor, hand him this book. A rich 
volume,” says the Book-of-the-Month-Club-News. Init, the two 
noted authors have compiled amusin; ngexcerpts from American 


women’s writings, covering more 


delightful comments of their own. 60 full reproductions 
: anicouicee give added - 


of — Seong. ae 
evidence of women's sense of 


EUROPE Between WARS? 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong 
The noted editor pple Affairs here 


ives the background of the present tur- 
Soltis ieaga “‘His report comes as near . 
co being wha che average Giea of this 


should read as seems procurable."* 
0. . Herald Tribune $1.25 


; from the England. “‘Baces” 
Seacer. of chase, eae bs 
Transcript. $2.50 —Sat. Review of Literatare. $2.00 
By 
Martha Bensley 
Bruere 
a century, and add and Mary 
Ritter Beard 





PREFACE To ACTION 


and desiring neither is 

cussed in this book,”’ says New York 
Sun. The author is a distin; i 
political sciehcist. 00 


FOLLOWERS IN The REVOLT Against THE KINGDOM 
THE WAY MECHANISM _ WITHIN 
By H. F. B. Mackay By L. P. Jacks By Charles T. Webb 






























SS 
Thomas More, St. i 


. tator.""—N. Y. Werld Telegram. 


LEARNING TO RACE ‘ 
By H. A. Calaban 


= foo packed fal of peat nlrme 


tion for who wants to race 


spec 
$3.50 


GETTING RESULTS IN SELLING 


the world néeds."” Dr. J. W. Suter 
terms this fine book shows 


By Paul W. Gartner 


This will prove an invaluable safety code 
for the whole fraternity of ) and 


with pictures, show just how to give first 
aid in. various injuries 
-2§ 


Mra el & Ca Scud i Ca, Cal’ By 

Marshall Field & Standard Calif.), etc. here te al 

piper fet mg ip ey tat * ads 
so a contains.” 

| <N. Y. San. $2.00 Ivey 
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WEEKLY NEWS OF 
BOOKS 


of Lively New Books 
‘or Young P. 


GROWING UP WITH 
THE GRAPERS . 


By Elizabeth Corbett. A breezy, 
wholesome story about those 
young people, the Graper Girls, 
They are at college, the three girls, 
Marian, Ernestineand Beth Graper, 
and als> go to New York for a sum- 


AG 


THE BOY SCOUTS 


YEAR BOOK, 1934 

Stories of Brave Boys and Fearless Men 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
An exciting collection of stories by 
famous writers covering nearly every 
subject of interest to boys—air- 
plane, Western, mystery, scout, sport, 
Indian, wild — war, 
Twenty-two stories of action; sus- 

Illus. $2.00 


BACKFIELD COMET 


By William Heyliger. Probably no 
writer holds a higher place in the 
en Se 
In this oe 
we see how 
Roberts, selfish over ano 
licized as a backfield star, learns the 
true basis of sportsmanship and the 
value of one for all and all for one. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


EAGLE CLIFF 


BaF 





a 


DRAKE’S SWORD 


By Merritt Parmelee Allen. High 
adventure 


reading for men. Tiastrahed: $2.00 


The CHILDREN’S BOOK 


OF RECENT PICTURES 
By Lorinda M. Bryant. The author 
the “Celebrated” series of art 












England and 
America. $2.50 


of CHINA 


and | come true.” 


{| neglects to strike a caller (male) 
Margaret 


of | Loos. It is not always easy to tell 


( Continued from Page 1 ) 


in these latter years we have plen- 
ty of samples of this new attribute 
of woman, 
What or whom do women laugh 
at? Naturally, they laugh a good 
deal at men. It is perhaps inev- 
itable, when all chivalry and ro- 
mance are laid aside, for the mo- 
ment, at least, that one sex should 
laugh at another. Men must seem 
as funny to women as the English 
do to the Americans, the French to 
the English, or mankind and wo- 
mankind as a whole tw the gods. 
Laughter follows upon a perception 
of differences. It is sharpened 
when it is used as an instrument of 
revenge—and, whatever may be said 
for man, woman has much excuse 
for revenging herself on him. Satire 
begins early. It is sharply evident 
in Samantha Allen, and in contem- 
porary feminine humor it is almost 
universal. The truly modern note 
is that of Florence Guy Seabury, 
who lays it down that 
to recent scientific 


bear children. Therefore, he must 
be continually propped up by 

those who do bear them, in order 

to feel a sure-enough place in 
the universe. 

Then there igs Miriam Beard, who 
points out that nothing pleases 
man better “‘than to be painted as 
Victor, clad in faultless frock coat 
or toga, with a crown suspended 
over his head by some Greek-robed 
Spirit of Triumph, blond and of 
irreproachable profile,” whereas he 
shrinks a little ‘““when his dreams 
In other words, Gen- 
eral Sherman is comfortable enough 
in bronze on horseback, with a 
strong-limbed young lady steering 
the noble beast (that is, the horse) 
on foot, but he would never have 
elected to march through Georgia 
in that fashion. 

Bored ladies like Miriam Vedder 
are converted to atheism when God 


dead; Widdemer, think- 
ing of all the gifts that amorous 
man lays at woman’s feet, gives 
him .one, too—“the gate’; Mary 
Roberts Rinehart satirizes the mili- 
tary “mind” in “Tish,” though 
failing to satirize war itself; and, 
of course, there is always Anita 


what Miss Loos is doing. It is not 
even certain that she herself al- 
ways knows. On the whole, -how- 
ever, the things that happen to 
“Dorothy and I’’ seem intended to 
exhibit the folly of man rather than 
the designing nature of woman. 
Women do, of course, satirize 
themselves, as Baird Leonard does 
in writing about ‘‘The Woman Who 
Is Younger Than She Looks”: 
Her mind is called “‘imactive” 
by friends and ‘“‘restless”’ by non- 
Although she knows that a 
completely attitude includes 


adult 
the willingness to be ignored, 
She nevertheless sulks in her 


the women women do not like, and 





Proof of Women’s Humor 


did—perfidious man. Such, one 
feels, is the undercurrent behind 
these x 

Woman's art is more biting than 
her words—and harder to suggest 
in words. Technical proficiency 
equal to that of any male caricatur- 
ist or illustrator women certainly 
have attained, whatever may be 


high arts. Maybe they can’t paint 
quite as well as man, except with 
cosmetics, but they can draw. Con- 
temporary readers may remember 
Helen E. Hokinson’s “‘Good morn- 
ing, little morning. glories”; or Mary 
Petty’s ‘‘And all the time I thought 
I had some quality that would keep 
Mr, Richardson at bay’’; or Alice 
Harvey's, ‘“‘In this passage, Mrs. 
Edgerton, if you could just think of 
yourself more as a muted horn.’ 
Here the humor broadens out con- 
siderably. It is not asexual, thank 
God, but it is objective. To a much 
greater degree than in the work of 
women writers, our contemporary 
humorous artists of the gentler sex 


tors to The New Yorker, but to- 


The authors end by asking, ‘‘What 
direction will women’s humor take 
in the new era which we are enter- 
ing?"’ One suggestion can, very 
humbly, be-made. It can, and well 


tion. If, as seems possible, woman 
becomes a human being and not 
merely a projection in space of 
what men think a woman ought to 
be, if she will only stop making up 


feministic. The authors of the 
present volume encourage us in that 
hope. They don't show victory but 
they do show progress. 
Incidentally, at the end of al} 
these unavoidable generalizations, it | 
may be remarked that no general- | 
izations could be made if the 
authors had not done an intelligent 
and workmanlike job, and if they 
themselves had not displayed a 
genuine sense of humor. Their 
book ought to be left lying around 
on living-room tables and in guest- 
rooms for a long time to come. 


Palestine 
( Continued from Page 9) 


~ surprise of movement. Take 
the description of Acre when the 
city was held by the Crusaders: 
Every corner was guarded by 
a@ tower with an iron gate and a 
chain; even the. harbor 


ceased. The cross was van- 
quished; the crescent completely 
victorious. * * * Sixty. 
Christians -were taken ive. 
* * © Ashraf Khalil, then only 28 
years of age, entered in 
with * * * a great dis 
play of Christian on the 
of his se 8 
ight descended on Asia. 
For the statesman, one conclusion 


may, take a-less defensive direc- 


their standing in the realm of the | 


direct their shafts at women. Sel- | 
dom do you find men pilloried in| 
the drawings of feminine contribw- | 


her mind as she does her face, there 
is much hope of a humor that, will; 
be feminine without having to be | 


“More like ‘Soundings’ than any book 
Mr. Gibbs has written since that best 
seller.”—New York World-Telegram. 


A. Hamilton Gibbs’ 


| RIVERS 
| GLIDE ON 


The story of a father and daughter. sithiy isiean apeiaabesin 
upon us so that for the space of time we are reading we actually 
seem to live among his characters.”—The Boston Transcript. , 
2nd large printing. $2.50 





Tou’ll enjoy THE WINE COOK BOOK 5y the Browns—Cora, 
Rose and Bob. “They have produced a unique cook book which will 
delight the epicure and the connoisseur of foods and drinks.” —N 

York Times. Here are recipes for foods cooked with wines, also Menus 





Second Big Printing Before Publication! 
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By WILLIAM 
WISTER HAINES 


“You’ll get a Kiplingesque 
thrill out of ‘Slim’.”—The New 
Yorker. 


“Presents something new in 
American fiction and _ presents 
it uncommonly well.”—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 
“Consistently moving and ex- 
citing. Unusual and distinc- 
tive.”—New York Times. 
“Real and alive . . . beautifully 
and. sanely proportion 
Boston Transcript. 

“One of the best novels this 
reader has run across in many 
months.” —Baltimore Sun. 


An Atlantic Novel. $2.50 
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Every lover of great sea stories should read MUTINY ON THE 
BOUNTY end its sequel MEN AGAINST THE SEA, ¢ 
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Charles Nordhoff and James Norman Hall. PUITCAIRN’S 
will be published on November 9th. 


“It makes one resent laying it down 
| Facer 
tobacco.”—Christopher Morley. 


Marguerite Steen’s 


isc cuss dic eat atk twahibind Gam eas Sl 
has not produced anything more exciting, more consistently read- 
able.”—Herschel Brickell in New York Evening Post. “One of 
those thoroughly first-class thrillers that are so rare in literature.” 
ee ee et $2.50 





The 1934 Atlantic $10,000 Price Novel pusk AT THE 
GROVE, by Samuel Rogers, will be published next Friday, It is the 
story of a modern American family, of the father and mother as much 
as of the children, all sharing that rare vitality which wins for a book 
a lasting place in the memory. Order-your copy now! $2.50 


If you are out of town for the summer—tear out this adh check the book: 
you want, and mail it to your bookseller. He will see that you get them promptly. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS ¢ BOSTON 
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these latter in the case of a husky 
millionaire whose wife the maga- 
zine has slandered and of a retired 
Tammany boss not proving agree- 
able to a shakedown. 

For some months, however, the 
gang of chiselers gathers in the 
easy sugar increasingly and un- 
deterred; then a number of the 
mulcted people, abetted by the hos- 
tile holdouts, launch an underhand 
scheme which lays Kiser and his 
satellites low. Written in the frank- 
est kind of Broadway idiom, the 
tale abounds in off-color wheeze, 
wisecrack and innuendo not advis- 
able for perusal by the prim. But 
if the reader relishes humor of a 
rather gross variety, he should find 
@ maximum of amusement here. 


Cape Codders 


THE PEEL TRAIT. By Joseph C. 
Lincoln. 308 pp. New York: 
A Appleton-Century Company. 


UITE obviously, Joseph C. 
Lincoln is a firm believer in 
the old adage that rolling 

stones gather no moss, for he does 
not permit any of his novels to 
stray away from that Cape Cod 
which he has to @ very great ex- 
tent made his own especial proper- 
ty. In this new novel he has to 
some small degree broken: with 
habit, allowing certain of his prin- 
cipal characters to do a little trav- 
eling, but Cape Cod remains their 
home, to which they and the story 
alike are bound to return, sooner or 
later. The present novel is con- 
cerned principally with Captain 
Cyrenus Peel and his three chil- 
dren, Erasmus, Susan and Lettice, 
the last named being the daughter 
of his second wife, the only woman 
he ever really loved. 

Captain Peel, like his father be- 
fore him, upheld the family belief 
that one should “‘use sense and not 
waste money.”’ Moreover, he al- 
ways knew what he wanted). and 
what he wanted that he usually 
managed to get. His two elder 
children were like him, but in them 
the dislike of wasting money de- 
generated into meanness, and sense 
into petty calculation. They be- 
lieved that their father had @ great 
deal of money, and were determined 
to get all they could of it, feeling 
intensely jealous of their half-sis- 
ter, Lettice, the captain’s favorite 
child and the heroine of the novel. 

The story iq that of Lettice and 
her two suitors, David Booker, 
whom the captain favored, and Far- 
ley Crowell, whom Lettice pre- 
ferred. Determined as always to 
have his own way, the captain suc- 
ceeded in separating Lettice and 
Farley and believed he had done a 
good piece of work. For Farley 
wanted to be an artist, and what 
could possibly be expected of a 
young man whose ambition in life 
was, as the captain put it, ‘‘makin’ 
a tintype of a passel of cows’’? But 
Lettice was quite as much of a Peel 
as her father, and at the last the 
latter found himself obliged to ad- 
mit that he was in the wrong. 

During the interval, however, a 
number of things happened, one of 
them being the World War, which 
took Farley to France, where he 
became what Solon Pepper called 
“a camelflagger.’’ Like most of 
Mr. Lincoin’s novels, ‘The Peel 
Trait’? is fairly shrewd, mildly 
amusing and entirely conventional. 


Innocent Triangle 
MARRIED MEN. By F. G. Hur- 
rell, 287 pp. New York: Coward- 
McCann, Inc. $2. 
OUGHY this short novel pur- 
ports to be no more than a 
simple, realistic version of the 
eternal triangle—it is a spotlessly 
/ clean one, too—the story achieves 
a@ compactness and concentrated 
unity of design that may honestly 
be termed admirable. . The central 
figure, Potheridge, a successful 
London business man of 40, pro- 
saically and faithfully married to a 
complacent wife in the suburbs, 
suddenly discovers an infatuation 
for Jane, an attractive, serious- 
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minded and chaste typist in his of- 
fice. At the same time Buldover, 
his blustering partner, another mar- 
ried man, is kindredly smitten by 
Jane, as also is an elderly commer- 
cial artist of their staff. The ef- 
fects upon Potheridge of this un- 
precedented passion, restrained and 
platonic at first, but later cumula- 
tive, insidious, more profound, bear 
him through the full pir gener of emo- 
tional longing, stress, jealousy and 
remorse. 

He grows moodily sour toward his 
wife (she without suspicion of the 
cause), establishes an innocent love 
relationship with Jane, who reluc- 
tantly returns his affection, and 
spies clostly upon his partner when- 
ever Jane enters Buldover’s sanc- 
tum. Meanwhile Buldover, seeking 
to disguise his real regard for Jane, 
treats her with rude aggression, 
and finally, in desperation, to pro- 
tect himself from further tempta- 
tion, sacks her without consulting 
Potheridge’s leave in the matter. 
Jane disappears, so does the elderly 
commercial artist, and after some 
mronths of enduring separation 
from her Potheridge, losing his 
wits completely, traces her to Paris 
and a brief, ill-starred reunion. Hap- 
pily devoid of sexy fireworks, the 
entire story is told with utmost 
economy of detail, but you feel that 
nothing essentia! to its solid artistry 
and the penetrating psychology of 
its characters has been missed or 
neglected. 


After the Panic of ’73 


THE HARVESTING. By Irving 
Bacheller. 303 pp. New York: 
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wit’s end, finding it extremely dif- | 
ficult to support himself and his, 
little brother and sister in a com-/ 
munity made more or less hostile | 
by his supposed wrongdoing. f 
He had, however, a fine tenor | 
voice. So mounting the two little | 
children and a few necessities on 
their only cow, he began to wan- 
der from village to village, singing 
and passing the hat. The little 
company made many friends, among 
them a man named Crunch, one 


ently Cyril fell in love with a begu- 
tiful young girl, only to have a 
great deal of trouble made for him 
by a wealthy and influential rival. 
However, virtue triumphed in the 
end. The novel abounds in such 
stilted phraseology as: ‘“‘It was a 
cruel blow, but the brave heart of 
the boy Cyril was not long in the 
dust.”. One expects better work 
than this from a writer of Mr. 
Bacheller’s experience and reputa- 
tion. 


Yorkshire Folk 


NEXT YEAR’S ROSE. By Diana} 
. 287 pp. New York: ‘EB. | 

P. Dutton 4 Co. §2. j 
Diana Patrick's latest novel, 
which has its setting in Wrythe, 
an ugly Yorkshire manufactur- 
ing town, the reader will meet a 
peculiarly poisonous |ittle prig in 
the person of the book’s heroine, 
Laurel Chester. Both her parents 
had been in service, but a little 
change for the better in their for- 
tunes had enabled them to send her 
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HE period of Irving Bacheller’s 

naive little story is that im- 

mediately following the panic 
of 1873. Near the village of Colton 
on the Racquette River lived Elihu 
Barrett, a widower with four chil- 
dren, the eldest a boy, Cyril, who 
is the hero of the book. ~ One day 
Elihu admitted to his son that fie 
had been unduly intimate with a 
young girl, Ruth Merriman, who 
declared him the father of her un- 
born child, and was pressing him 
for money. Though dubious about 
the real paternity of the coming 
infant, he was much worried. 
Cyril, then 19, declared himself 
willing to assume his parent’s 
guilt, since a boy of his age would 
not be blamed by the community 
as severely as an older man. Elihu 
demurred, but accepted the sacri- 
fice, and not long afterward was 
drowned, leaving, as far as could 
be discovered, little or no money. 
The elder boy, Bill, found a job, 
but Cyril was soon almost at his 





toat her’s training college in| 
the south of England, to prepare, 
her for the attempted climb from ' 
one class into another. And, as is 
usually the case, Laurel came out 
of the servant class, but thé serv- 
ant class didn’t come out of her. 
The time span of the novel is 
1910-30, years of dynamic social 
change, although it might as well 
have been 1910-11, so feebly has 
this change been sketched. 

The story opens with Laurel's re- 
turn home from college. Her two 
sisters and her brother, also pos- 
sessors of cute garden names, Myr- 
tle, Daphne and [lex, who have 
sacrificed their own educations so 
that their more gifted sister might 
make herself a lady, are quite con- 
scious of the class gulf which has 
widened between them and the ele- 
gant Laurel. But she is very kind 
and companionable indeed, al- 
though very much aware of her es- 
sential ‘‘difference.’’ Through her 
beauty, she unintentionally ruins 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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to collect funds in England for the 
benefit of Eleazur Wheelock’s In- 
dian. Charity School, from which 
grew Dartmouth College.”’ 

The two reverend gentlemen, 
Samson Occum the Indian and Na- 
thaniel Whitaker the white, were 
sent to England early in 1766 and 
stayed there two years, interesting 
the English in Eleazur Wheelock's 
school for Indians, which had then 
been busily engaged for ten years in 
trying to make Puritan preachers 
and missionaries out of young In- 
dians. Occum had been trained 
there, apparently with great suc- 
cess. 

The mission to England came 
home with £11,000, a highly success- 
ful result that seems to have been 
due more to the Indian than the 
white man, for Whitaker had 
quarreled his way all over England 
and Scotland and created much an- 
tagonism, while Occum had been 
liked and as a specimen of the 
school’s work had won universal 
approval. Afterward he fell from 
grace, indulging in firewater to the 
extént of being drunk in public, but 
was duly penitent for his sin. 

His worst offense was committed 





when.Mr. Wheelock decided to use 


Books in Brief Review 





part of the funds Occum had been 
so helpful in collecting in the found- 
ing of a college at Hanover for 
whites. Occum protested vigor- 


funds, and was severely reproved. 
His protest was as futile of result 
as the Indian protest against white 
injustice has ever been, and the 
maoney he had helped to collect for 
what he believed to be the benefit 
of his own race went in part to the 
founding of a school for whites that 
became eventually Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

The volume contains many letters 
that passed between the numerous 
white men interested in the mis- 
sion, a goodly portion of the diaries 
kept by Samson Occum while in 
England and a number of his let- 
ters of later date. His writings are 
naive, intensely pious and win the 
reader’s sympathy because of their 
sincerity and his dignity under the 
injustice which he so much resented. 
‘Both letters and diaries are interest- 
ing and valuable as source material 
to the student of early New Eng- 
land history. The book is excel- 
lently made and its illustrations are 
artistic reproductions of portraits | 
of'eminent divines of the period. 
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JOSEPH 
AND. HIS BROTHERS 


Eventually you will buy this book. You will 
read it, put it away and read it again. So will 
your children and your children’s children. 
Why not buy it today? 428 Pages. $2.50 ; 


*« 
JOHN COLLIER'S 


Defy the 
Foul Fiend | 


“Gay and salacious in the style of Candide . 
with some of the solid virtues of Tom Jones— = 


The Great Cossack Novel 
SHOLOKHOV'S 


And | 
_ | 
Quiet Flows 
The Don 
The best novel that has come out of Soviet 
Russia. 4th Printing. 760 Pages. $3.00 


«x 
Author of “The Garden”, "Sea Wall”, etc. 


STRONG'S 


CORPORAL TUNE 


“Has a classic quality.”“—New York Times 
“Engulfs you, draws you info itself, and 
makes you recognize an experience whether 
you've had it or not.” 

—New York Herald Tribune. $2.50 


ore 
Introduction by Storm Jameson is 

» 6 r Oe 
Lilo Linke's { _ 
TALE WITHOUT END 


“Her well written story gives the effect of 
springing straight from life. It should be re- " 
quired reading for every American who 5 a 














ventures an opinion on. today’s news from = 
Germany."—New York Times. ~ $250 
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pens to their love in the face of adversity 
creates an unusual story of modern mar- 
riage . . . by the author of Marry for Love 
and That Girl from New York. 


Let Us Be 
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Brothers 
and Lovers 


by John Hampson 246 pages, $2.06 
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By ISAAC ANDERSON 


soil, Some of these persons impress 
Sheridan more than favorably; 
others he is inclined to distrust, and 
still others puzzle him. He is to 
meet most of them again in the 
course of his unofficial investiga- 
tion of the death of Fay Stuart, 
who is supposed to have died by 
her own hand. y 


The greatest difficulty that Sheri- 





@ Barry Gilbert finds himself in another 
man's shoes, comforting another man's 
wife, jed with another man’s murder. 
“Very exciting!""—Herald-Tribune “Books.” 


by Channing Pollock $2.00 
cuthor of “Stor Magic” 





@ “A thrée ring circus of love, politics and 
"Herald Tribune. “There is every 
thing here for « good time."—N.Y. Mirror. 


Never Without 


Vou by Achmed Abdullah 
author of “The Cat Had Nine Lives" $2.00 


by Margaret 
Widdemer $2 
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neous killing of Sandy Harrison. 
Yet there must be a connection of 
some sort between the two deaths. 
The cause of death is the same in 
both cases, and it is so rare a 
cause in this part of the world that 
mere coincidence is out of the 
question. Both of the victims are 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and both of them die in 
the Stock Exchange Building with- 
in a few minutes of the close of the 
day's business. 
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New Mystery Stories 


enemies, it is not at all surprising 
that some one should want to 


:| murder him. It is more surprising 


that some one should take the 
trouble to warn him. He is about 
to embark on a cruise in his luxuri- 
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during the time that he was a mem- 
ber of the organization, one of 
whose duties itis to see that such 
establishments are not permitted to 
exist. It was also believed that 
he was the head of a gang of pick- 
operating in the 

“Red Hell” is to be pub- 
ished in October by Rae D._Henkle. 
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The Book that Shows the 
; Lost Generation 
How to Find Itself ! 


F any young man or woman asks, “What does this 
‘book medn to me?” our answer is “Everything.” . 


If such an inquirer says, “I have only $2.00 left 
to my name,” we are tempted to say, “Then buy this book 
with the money.” 


The Chance of a Lifetime is addressed to the 12,000,000 
young men and women who left schools and colleges 
during the past ten years to seek jobs which didn’t exist. 
There is no other book like it. It doesn’t deal in generalities 
—it gives concrete, specific advice—marching-orders for 
the lost generation. It contains an original, audacious Plan 


will bring results. It may start anything from a great 
youth movement to a fresh migration of people or a tre- 
mendous upset én politics. 


If you are young—and if you want a 


. 





good home, a decent job and an honorable 
Price $2.00 


-The 


CHANCE 


OF A LIFETIME 


« Marching Orders for the Lost Generation 


career—this is your book! 











By WALTER B. PITKIN 


The famous author of Life Begins at Forty sew 
shows how life can begin anywhere from seventeen 
to thirty-two. Author of twelve notable and suc- 
cessful books, outstanding authority on psychology, 
former American managing editor of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Professor Pitkin is at present 
Professor of Journalism at Columbia University. 
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MERICA stands aghast at 

Thomas Minehan's best- 
selling book about the life in box 
cars and “‘jungles’’ of the wan- 
dering horde of homeless boys 
and girls: 


sweater as a head rest, is sleeping on 
cinders...” 
Read what the critics say: 
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the marriage plans of one of her 
sisters when Myrtle’s young man, 
Barney Hudson, falls, so heavily for 
her that, on her coldly repulsing 


his tmpetuous Yorkshire edvances,- 


he leaves the town to seek his for- 
tune elsewhere. 
Laurel scarcely even considers 
this young workingman, who 
ee as a lover; she 
is saving herself for bigger and 
better things. And surely enough, 
after pages and pages of fustian 
writing, she at length captivates 
blue-blooded Richard Lancethwaite, 
‘whose ancestry staggers back 
through history to the period of the 
Renaissance. But many things have 
happened before this great passion 
takes possession of her; she is now 
an established author and owns a 
house and a self-effacing husband. 
She chooses career rather than 
love, leaving poor Lancethwaite to 
go back to his horses and his hunt- 
ing and his heavy Yorkshire break- 
fasts. 
It is a pity that Yorkshire people, 
as very good literary material, 
famous for their individualism and 
sometimes fantastic conceit, should 
have been treated so incompetent- 
ly. However, this book. will un- 
doubtedly find a place as light 
Summer reading for light Summer 
heads. 


Disillusioned Love 


THE MISTY PATHWAY. By Flor- 
ence Riddell. 288 pp. 
phia: The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2. 
GENTEEL London business 
girl, Richenda Peterson, per- 
sonable and virtuous but too 
romantically inclined for her full 
safety, is suddenly enriched by win- 
ning £5,000 in a ballot competition. 
She at once resigns her job, deter- 
mined to spend the whole stake on 
travel abroad, and sets out for 
Kenya, where, so dreams have told 
her, she will meet her ideal man. 
The paragon—of she 
ters him immediately upon arrival 
in the colony—proves to be a famous 
explorer, Brett, one of these lean, 
dynamic fellows that the women are 
all wild over. ~ He is accompanied, 
as a friend purely, by a gushing 
widowed adventuress, and the two, 
with dubious motives, invite the 
girl to join them on a hunting ex- 
pedition to the big-game country. 
On ‘the trail Richenda soon dis- 
covers that her female companion 
is a chiseling crook with some kind 
of hold upon Brett, but that does 
not deter the girl from falling mad- 
ly in love with him. A quick mar- 
riage joins Richenda and Brett; 
following which, on her very bridal 
day, she learns the awful truth that 
hé is a rotter, cad and roué of dark- 
est dye.. Her whole world shat- 
tered, Richenda runs away into the 
bush, and the remainder of the 
story tells of the misjudged hus- 
band’s pursuit and recapture of her, 
his efforts to reinstate himself in 
her heart and to rekindle her out- 
raged love. Other of the Riddell 
novels, like the present, have 
seemed to be excellent travelogue 
volumes brightly descriptive of East 
Africa, but as works of fiction they 
are somewhat faulty and high-flown. 


A South Sea Isle 


are ae EDEN. By Brian Cot- 
i 311 pp. Philadelphia: The 
B. Lippincott Company. $2. 








’ gissies, which is equivalent to say- 


ing that his monstrous misdeeds 
render him a figure even more un- 
real. and a ne 
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populated with natives captured by 
him from. other remote regions, 
and during the voyage thither, 
Peter having been beaten into sul- 
len submission by the captain's 


control through the simple subter- 
fuge of convincing them that 
buried treasure lies secreted some- 
where on his island, of which, if 
they honestly help, him: to locate 
the booty, he will give them all 
equal shares. 

But having « less happy fate in 


brigantine upon the bordering 
reefs, completely wrecking her, 
though without loss of life, thus 
leaving ies ices aobies Soneaies 
castaways to ever effect 

presen gestae 
It seems that this enchanting spot 
is the unknown hideaway of Peru- 
vio’s demented old mother, whom 
he had rescued~“from a Sydney 
asylum for the criminal insane. 
Her mania is the sadistic torture 
of ‘babies and animals. Peruvio 
has abducted Gytha for the pur- 
pose of providing the quaint aged 


wrongly suspected, for any rude 
designs of his own toward the girl. 
Hell, of course, has popped right 
merrily during the voyage, but the 
uproar is a mere vague murmur in 


conflict and bloodshed which breaks 
forth when he and the newcomers 
strike the island’s shore. 


New York Society 


THE YOUNG MAN’S GIRL. By 
Robert W. Chambers. 339 pp. 
New Tork: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. $2.50. 

his last years the fiction writ- 

ten by Mr. Robert W. Chambers 
fell into two distinct classes. His 
better work was in the field of the 
historical romance, as witness his 
recent tale of the Civil War, “‘Se- 
cret Service Operator 13."" The sec- 
ond is what may be called the so- 
ciety yarn, with its scene laid in 
our own times. It is to this second 
class that ‘‘The Young Man's Giril’”’ 


The hero is a young sculptor, 
John Wyndward, son of an English 
father and an American mother, 
who makes his home in New York. 
While still in the early twenties 
Wyndward produces an extremely 
fine piece of work, a “Fireman’s 
Memorial” placed on Riverside 
Drive. One of his models for this 
is a 10-year-old child, Chiyu Clyde, 
daughter of a dead battalion chief. 
Posing for Wyndward gives Chiyu 
a glimpse of a life more attractive 
than her own, and stirs her ambi- 
tion. After her mother’s death she 
is brought up in a convent, where 
the nuns tone down her crudities, 
and improve her speech and her 
manners. 

Later she returns to New York, 


_ Fiction 
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Here again are the delightful characters 
and their quaint ways of life which have 
endeared Lincoln to millions of fiction 
readers. Here. are shrewd, likeable old 
Cyrenus Peel, peagptecn EStgr Boneh rata 
cap’ns; his lovely daughter, Lettice; 
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amount of trouble with Prince 






A love story of the Modern Generation 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


This brilliant novel of the New York social scene is the 
story of a young artist’s model and a sculptor whose 
ideas nearly ruin a fervent love. 


The YOUNG MAN ’S GIRL 


Delightful Romance—Baffling Mystery 


UNCONFESSED 


By. MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY 


Malignant false clues enmesh a young girl and 
her love: into the web of a’ mystery in 


chia epee emnenen oe 2 ees 
“Murder in Room 700.” 


‘A New Novel filled with the charm, 1 
romance and appeal of pioneer days 


OL) sssmme ee 
FAR 






Mr. Chambers took the oppor- 
tunity in this book to express his 
opinion on a number of subjects, 
from prohibition to the closing of 
the banks, declaring: ‘‘Respectable 
bigotry is the tyrant in this coun- 
try, strangling every attempt of de- 
cent folk to better the world.” 
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sarees Senta A 4 A novel of the 
colorful daye of the 1870's. $2.00 


At all bookstores 
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e@ “The best-selling non-fiction 

beok in the United States.” 

—Baker & Taylor Co., national 

book wholesaler: 
e “Truly a great story.” 

—The New York Times 
ves to become a clas- 

a. "__N, Y. World-Telegram 


escape 
fromthe »@ 
sovieis 


e@ “One of the great human 
documents of our times.” 
—Robert Nathan 
@ “Thrilling!! At the end you 
sit back in your chair exhausted, 
happy. You’ve had a real experi- 
ence.”—Los Angeles Times 
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~ | could read with profit all that the|. 











By PHILIP BROOKS 

T was the custom at the German 
universities two centuries ago 

for the sons of counts to sit on 
benches separated from the-rest 

of the class, where the professor 
would address them privately at the 
beginning of the lecture. This pic- 


distinction is evoked by a little old 
handbook of law public at Leipzig 
in 1729 which the Harvard College 
Library acquired in its recent pur- 
chase of a part of the famous Stol- 
berg Library. 

Other books in the collection, from 
the nature of their contents, simi- 
larly reveal something of the char- 
acter of their former owners. A 
smal] -volume on the revenues of a 
prince discusses to what extent the 
production of gold by means of al- 
chemy was a problem to a ruler. 
The presence of part of the -Alma- 
nach Impérial and a German edi- 
tion of the Code Napoléon shows 
the dominant part once played by 
Napoleon in the affairs of the Stol- 
bergs. A treatise on public chari- 
ties entitled ‘‘Wie versorgt ein 
kleiner Staat am besten seine Ar- 
men und steuert der Betteley?’’ 
(1783) gives rise to the suggestion 
that this booklet might once have 
belonged to the man who put an 
end to begging in the Electorate of 
Bavaria, the Reichsgraf von Rum- 
ford, ‘a benefactor of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

In ‘“‘Some Notes on the Stolberg 
Library,”” reprinted as a separate 
from the April number of the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin, Dr. Hilmar 
H. Weber stresses the value of 
these books for their historic inter- 
est, particularly in so far as they 
portray the changing needs of a 
ruling family over a period of sev- 
eral centuries. Necessity, or use, 
rather than the acquisitive instinct. 
has animated the formation of this 
collection. 

“It is one thing,’’ Dr. Weber ob- 
serves, ‘‘to find in a collection an 
incunabulum when we know per- 
fectly well that it was added be- 
cause the owner had an astute 
dealer, an ample check book and 
the dé@zire to own an incunabulum.” 
But it is something else again to 
know that one of the counts bought 
a Corpus Juris in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, at a time when an “‘incundbu- 
lum”’ was unheard of, when the ac- 
quisition of fifteenth-century books 
Was as common as the present-day 
purchase of works by nineteenth- 
century authors, because, finally, 
as a ruler he needed this funda- 
mental book on law. 


sees 


library of the Princes (for- 
merly Counts) of Stolberg- 


ture of a quaint and outmoded class | 





Wernigerode, situated in the 
pleasant little town of Wernigerode 


in the Harz Mountains, was the last 
but ‘one of the princely libraries in 
Europe, It is survived by the Court 
Library of the Princes of Fiirsten- 
berg in Donaueschingen, which 
owns the celebrated Codex of the 
Nibelungenlied. 

As Dr. Weber indicates in his en- 
tertaining article, the princely li- 
brary is a product of the Renais- 
sance. The revival of learning and 
the increased facility of securing 
books by means of the printing press 
led to the formation of collections 
by laymen of rank and wealth, 
which superseded‘the monastic li- 
braries characteristic of the Middle 
Ages. Now the princely libraries 
have in turn given way to, or been 
absorbed by, the great public or ha- 
tional libraries of Europe, and in 
America their place has been taken 
by the university collections. 

es 

VER a period of four-centuries 

the Stolberg Library had grown 

to 125,000 volumes. Early in 
1746, when it contained only 10,000 
volumes, the ruling Count, Christian 
Ernst, issued an edict making the 
collection into the public institu- 
tion which it has remained ever 
since. But until four years ago the 
princes retained possession of it 
and continued to pay for its mainte- 
nance and subsequent accessions. 
Impoverished by the inflation and 
subsequent financial reverses, they 
‘were compelled to surrender it, and 
in May, 1930, the library closed its 
doors. 

As it was too cumbersome to at- 
tract a single puchaser, the collec- 
tion was offered for sale in various 
sections, and the group of 12,500 
volumes and pamphlets on political 
and legal sciences went to Harvard. 
Most of them, particularly those on 
legal subjects, were acquired by the 
Harvard Law Library, while the 
balance, about 2,500, went to the 
Harvard College Library. It is the 
latter group that is the subject of 
Dr. Weber’s account. Though a 
fraction of the origina) library, it 
represents a complete cross-section 
of the parent collection, and its 
titles give the most interesting clues 
to the customs and pursuits of a 
great princely family for nearly 
four centuries. 

ees 

F we were to find a book stamped 
with arms surmounted by a rib- 
bon on which is inscribed ‘‘W E 
GZSK RV W” we should recog- 
nize it as one of the possessions of 
Wolfgang Ernst, Graf zu Stolberg, 
Kénigstein, Rochefort Vnd Werni- 
gerode. The several hundred books 
this inscription, or stamped 

with the insignia ““‘W E G z §8,” 
usually with the accession date, 
come from the earliest part of the 
library, that formed by Count Wolf- 





THE PROFESSION OF FOREST- 
RY. By Arthur D. Read. 65 
pp. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25. 

HIS succinct volume by Arthur 
D. Read, a senior member of 
the Society of Foresters, gives 
information to the layman as to 
the life and activities of the for- 
estey, the three main branches of 
the service, the remuneration to 
be expected, the demand for for- 
esters and the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the work. 
Any young man who loves an out- 
door life and who is trying to de- 
cide on a worth-while life work 


author has to say. Mr? Read does 
not by any means throw a rosy 
glow of romance over his scene. 
He emphasizes the hardships and 
the unpleasant phases of the work, 
as well as its varied interest and 
activity. No prospective forester 
after reading it could retain a hazy 
idea that he would spend his life 
riding through the woods by day 
and bugging a cozy campfire by 
night. 

The text is direct and compre- 





Forestry as a Career 


thoroughly discussed, salaries for 
government positions are tabu- 
lated, as are also the salaries of 
teachers of the profession. The 
type of man desired is described 
and the necessary preliminary col- 
lege courses as well as the special 
post-graduate work are mentioned. 

It is interesting and perhaps sur- 
prising to the layman to learn 
that a forester, the highest rank 
obtainable in the service, is the 
recipient of a salary ranging from 
$8,000 to $9,000 per annum. With 
such a substantial goal to work for, 
Many young men might do worse 
than consider this creative and 


at work and is well printed on good 
paper. For those who are inter- 
ested in learning more of forestry 
it should be an excellent invest- 
ment. 


Haskell-Travers, Inc.,, Los An 
geles, Calif., announce for publica- 
tion on Sept. 1 “The Ancient 
Mayas: Adventures in the Juhgles 
of Yucatan,” by Robert B. Stacy- 





hensive. Every part of the work is 


Judd, A. I. A. 


gang Ernst, who died in 1606. His 
successors failed to continue the 
practice of dating their purchases, 
and except for the change in the 
stamp from ‘‘Gréflich”’ to ‘‘Fiirst- 
lich,’’ which took place after the 
assumption of the princely title in 
1890, there is no hint as to when 
the books were added to the library. 

The exceptions occurred during 
the ‘‘great period” of the library’s 
history, under the reign of Chris- 
tian Ernst, the Maecenas of his 
time, who died in 1771. It was dur- 
ing his rule that the collection was 
opened to the public. A printing 
press was established at Wernige- 
rode. The Count himself superin- 
tended the publication of a hymn 
book, and the research which it in- 
volved resulted in the acquisition of 
a@ great many books on the subject. 
Eight editions of the Bible were 
printed at Wernigerode during this 
period, and the Count specialized 
in collecting them. 

In eleven years the number of 
Bibles in the library rose from 905 
to 1,714. Similar activity took 
place in the field of jurisprudence, 
and the most important bibliograph- 
ical work of the time, the ‘‘Biblio- 
theca Juridica,’’ now in the Har- 
vard Lag Library, still bears the 
Count’s check marks, indicating 
what he had and what he lacked. 

eee 

SECOND great period of growth 

and increase took place under 

Count Heinrich (1824-54), who 
moved the library, now amounting 
to 38,000 volumes, to larger quar- 
ters in the Orangerie. Several im- 
portant additions were made dur- 
ing the next decades, including the 
collection formed by the interesting 
local historian, Delius. One of the 
greatest librarians of the time was 
Férstemann, author of the monu- 
mental ‘‘Altdeutsches Namenbuch,”’ 
and later librarian of the Royal Li- 
brary in Dresden. It was he who 
rearranged the books and drew up 
the classification that has been 
used since, and he has also left an 
account of the library and its his- 
tory. When he retired in 1865 the 
library had grown to 68,000 vol- 
umes. Since then it has nearly 
doubled in size, the later accessions 
deriving on the one hand ‘from 
standard works supplied through 
the increased appropriations of the 
princes, and on the other from the 
numerous books on contemporary 
questions and official publications 
which a man high up in public life 
would naturally accumulate but 
seldom preserve. . 

. 


NE of the incunables to attract 
considerable attention at the 
Terry sale here last May was 

the odd volume printed in vellum 
of the first dated Bible, the “Biblia 
Latina,”’ printed at Mainz by Guten- 
berg’s successors, Fust & Schoeffer, 








Notes on Rare Books 


in 1462. The Terry catalogue point- 
ed out that of this beautiful publi- 
cation, the first book formally di- 
vided into two parts (and the first 
to display a printer’s mark), only 
four or five examples still remain in 
private hands. Of the copies 
recorded in public institutions, eight 
are represented by only one or the 
other of the two volumes. 

The firm of Davis & Orioli, 30 
Museum Street, London, are now 
offering a copy of this famous Bible 
complete in two volumes printed on 
vellum. It is in eighteenth-century 
German morocco binding. Their 
feaflet refers to its description in 
Pollard’s ‘‘Fine Books’’ as ‘“‘per- 
haps the finest of all early Bibles. 
* * * The Bible of 1462 marks the 
close of the great period of print- 
ing at Mainz. * * * The capacity 
of the new art has been demon- 
strated to the full, and taken as a 
group these early Fust & Schoeffer 
incunabula have never on their own 
lines been .” An offer of 
this Bible by a dealer, while not 
unprecedented, is an event of im- 
portance. 


The Kaiser 


(Continued from Page-3 ) 


such considerations obsolete by de- 
claring war on Serbia. 

Still, as late as 2 P. M. on July 
31, Wilhelm again asked Nicky to 
stop his mobilization and to patient- 
ly await the result of his mediation 
and peace would prevail. 

We also learn from the author 
that Wilhelm’s efforts for peace 
caused him to lose prestige with 
his army—a prestige he was never 
to regain. This, of course, was not 
realized by President Wilson in No- 
vember, 1918, when he informed 
Prince Max, Germany's last impe- 
rial Chancellor, that the Allies could 
not treat for peace with the Kaiser- 
lich administration. Concerning the 
action that Prince Max then took, 
Wilhelm later sadly rved: 
“Maz von Baden ist hintér mich 
gegangen (Max of Baden didn’t 
act square with me).” With this 
sole exception Wilhelm had no bit- 
ter word for any one, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Chamier: 

Had Wilhelm survived as ruler 
even of a ruined Germany into 
the post-war world, his whole 

past history guaranteed that he 
would have thrown himself 
heartily into the — ideas of 
world union, which he had him- 
self conceived. Crying over spilt 
milk .was no Hohenzollern trait; 
nor were bygones, in that robust 
philosophy, anything but by- 
gones. 


Although ‘Fabulous Monster’’ 
may not vindicate Wilhelm in many 
minds, it will, at least, cause a 
modification of the apocryphal 
Kaiser in some and furnish excel- 
lent entertainment for all. 








ONE HAD BEAUTY 
ONE HAD WIT 
ONE HAD DREAMS— 


Three sisters. ..each offering her 
own challenge to life. ..and her 
own answer to love! This thvill- 
ing new romance weaves three 
young lives into a strange and 
exciting pattern, 


A DUTTON BOOK—$2 


A new romance by Diana 
Patrick is always an event... 
She has never written a dull 
or unsuccessful book! 
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FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY. Irvin 
Cobb. i12mo. : The 

Bove Merrit Company = 


A volume of short 


THE MUTINY OF MADAME YES. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company: $2. 


The adventures of a woman of 


A_STORM I8 RISING. George, Dyer. 
Company. $2 
A mystery story. ; 
LOVE ON THE 2 Sree 
Doran & Co. $3.50. = z 
A novel of ’s poverty- 
stricken worki: class. To be 
published Aug. 
“Bracington, Kalland. tame. lew York 
Harper & Brothers. 
A story of the building of a great 
Manhattan house. To be 
published Aug. 23. 

gh ee York: HC. insey 
& co. $2. : 
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Juvenile 

Piimane Mom York: ‘B. ‘Apples P. Alien. 
A tale of the days of Morgan the 
pirate. With illustrations by Henry 
C. Pits. et 
THE SCORING PLAY. 4 

. 12mo. New Yi H 
Century Company. $2. 
A story of prep school football. 
HUGH AND DENIS. Béne Backer. 
Sieee,_ Calewel, Seabe: Caxton - 
Twelve tales of the adventures of 
two boys in the Middle Ages. 
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J. B. Priestley 


“His most thoughtful and courageous book. He has looked at Eng- 

































land and found something stranger than fiction and more compel- 
ing.” —N. Y. Times. “Highly delightful highly informative. 
I wish such a book could be written 


about each of the major peoples 
of the world.” —Newton D. Baker. 
A rere comblantion: of: site Se 


“ENGLISH 
srpton and the brooding ict” TOURNEY 


Edward Podolsky 


“Modem marvels and miracles of medi: MIEDICINE 
‘ne tale it most mereeney. Tt MARCHES 


and he tells it most interestingly. It 
ON : 





will hold the reader brea 3g 
—Boston Herald. 


Rupert Hughes 


The story of a small-town girl’s rise 





K. T. Knoblock | 
A WINTER 


IN 
MALLORCA 


Hulbert Footner | 
DANGEROUS 
CARGO 


incredible as any in South Wind and 
wittily malicious writing make this 
first-class entertainment. $2.00 





A new Madame Storey thriller, by the 
master‘of mystery who wrote Murder 
Runs in the 
Sealed Mystery 


Harper 


Family. A 
s $2.00 








THIS is Dora Début, the skeleton 
in Percy Balmer’s closet, who was 
to haul the Balmer family into 
social prominence. The admission. 
was $5000 and after it was paid it | 
was worth $100,000 to Percy to 
stay out. ~— 


’ <i 


The tale is one of the rib-split- 
ting examples of human vanity 
out of which Lew Kiser coined 
vast sums of sucker and 
i farney ta are oe 

o * 
ewed” th ironic masterpiece, 
racy, rowdy and unsparing a 
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Latest Works 
Of Fiction 


( Continued from Page 15 ) 





left to him by the old miner. The 
trails of Kenworthy and the remain- 
ing bad man, Wally Trissler, cross 
later in the book, with the usual 
Western-story conclusion. 

Being in funds, Bob leaves for a 
fertile grazing country known as 
Paradise Range, with the thought 
of settling down as a rancher, but 
the ornery disposition of a varmint 
named Martin Sandisfield Jr., and 
the murderous propensities of his 
henchmen make the realization of 
this pleasing prospect rather diffi- 
cult. Conflicting emotions concern- 
ing two lovely prairie belles add to 
our hero’s worries, but due to a 
lightning trigger finger well sea- 
soned with luck he comes through 
unscathed. Need we say whether 
or not he gets the right girl? 

“Paradise Range’’ is well larded 
with such picturesque sentences as 
that of Bob’s, addressed to a group 
of men who had been gunning for 
him: ‘I’m telling the world right 
here and now that the next time 
any hombre bends a gun on me in 
fun, accident or earnest, I’m going 
to dig for my own iron immediate 
and impetuous.” (And he does un- 
limber his iron ‘“‘immediate and im- 
petuous” throughout the book, to 


the delight of the reader and the]: 


sorrow of those unfortunates in 
front of his six-gun). 

“Paradise Range’’ has a flavor of 
the old high, wide and handsome 
West, and the adventures of that 
hard-riding, straight-shooting buck- 
aroo Bob Kenworthy make enter- 
taining light fiction. 


Stolen Jewels 
MYSTERY AND MINETTE. By 
Herbert Adams. 374 pp. Phil- 
adelphia: The J. B. tt 
Company. $2. 

CHAPTER heading toward the 
close of this mystery novel 
reads: ‘Really Quite Sim- 
ple,”’ which perfectly characterizes 
the entire concoction, it being ‘‘sim- 
ple” and far below the author’s 
usual standard. Craving innocent 
fun, Minette, a coy English girl, as- 
sumes the identity of her chum in 
order to fill the réle of the latter 
when Rosemary is to accompany 
the Carters, her rich American rel- 
atives, on a tour abroad, aunt and 
uncle never heretofore having met 
their young niece. The primary 
motive for the Carters’ leaving 
America is fear for the safety of 
their infant son Dorie, one attempt 
at kidnapping the child having al- 
ready been frustrated there, and a 
second foiled by Minette’s bravery 
after, unsuspected of imposture, 

she joins the Carters in France. 
The party, with the Carter ser- 
vants, and uncle’s husky nephew 
Bill as Dorie’s bodyguard, repairs 
to the occupancy of a British coun- 
try house, where a number of light- 
fingered people are soon installed 
as guests by the thick and ingenuous 
Americans. *Uncle’s valuable collec- 
tion of miniatures is stolen on the 
premises, so too are his wife's jew- 
els; then, to crown these misfor- 


tunes, baby Dorie is snatched by | LAND. 


skulking miscreants and spirited 
wickedly away to be held for ran- 
som. But between Minette and 
nephew Bill the so-called mysteries 
involved in these matters are quick- 
ly cleared away, leaving all hands 
save the villains and Minette fond- 
ly forgiven the innocuous fraud by 
which she has entered the lives of 
her now stanch friends. 





. “I Worked for the Soviet”’ is the 
title selected by Countess Alexandra 
Tolstoy for her next book describ- 
ing: her experiences in Russia from 
the beginning of the revolution to 
1928. It will be published in Sep- 
tember by the Yale University 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher is the 
author of a short story, ‘The 
Moran Scandal,"’ in the August 
issue of the magazine Story. 
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PRESS, 328 av. 


N. ¥. C. 
Liquidation Sale of New Books. 
ugust 





of Charies » 1 vol 
Let’s Go Naked, : esaedeceoe 
4 
Frigidity in Women, 2 vol. 4 
Wagner's , Paul Nash “hi (6.00).2.60 
Dr. -Bexual Love (5.00) 69 
of Louys, #1. .1.98 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Constable Ed.1.98 
Handicraft, Bowles; 
Krafft Psychopathia Sex (5.00).1.98 
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of old, rare and unusual books. 
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crest sale, Catalogs free. Open till 

Dauber & Pine Inc. 
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A New Easy Way to Cultivate 











the Habit of Reading 


One Worth-while Thing Every Day 


AVEN’T you often yourself to do more 
worth-while ie reading? Haven’t you frequently decided 
to- become more familiar with the world’s great master- 

pieces of literature—with the fiction, the poetry, the drama, 
the essays and the biography that stand as the cultural 
heritage of all time? Yet how often have your plans been 
frustrated by that baffling problem of what to read—where 


to begin? 


William Rose Benét, one of America’s foremost editors 
and authors, has helped solve this problem for the busy man 
or woman. A simple method has been created by which any 
one may easily become familiar with the important literature 
of the world through only twenty minutes of fascinating 
reading a day. 

First came the enormous task of selecting from the whole 
vast field of literature just’ those elements essential to a 
cultivated person’s reading. After selecting these great 
works an equally important task remained—to plan out a 
daily course’ of reading that could be covered in about twenty 
minutes each day. Then it was that the great idea suggested 
itself, the idea that was to place in the hands of the busy 
person the very key to the literature .of the world. 

Appreciating the value of the modern educational prin- 
ciple of association of ideas, The Guide to Daily Reading has 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. 228, Garden City, New York 7s 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me, entirely without obligation, The Guide to Daily - 
Reading, which outlines a reading course of twenty minutes each day of 
the year on the greatest works of the world’s most eminent authors. I" 
enclose 25c (postage stamps accepted) to pay for the handling and shipping 
charges, for which The Guide to Daily Reading becomes my property. 








been laid out so as not only to schedule each day’s reading 
throughout the year, but to make that reading of even greater 
interest by grouping together, in many cases, authors and 
subjects which are naturally associated -and which become 
— significant, and enjoyable, when réad during the 


wn Aeddik din dagla counitli: ten: to-aieaentions 
quickly your knowledge of the great authors and their work 
increases. You are introduced easily and naturally to the 
writers you have always wanted to know better—to such 
masters as Joseph Addison, Balzac, Boccaccio, Carlyle, 
Voltaire, Dickens, Emerson, Kears, Longfellow, Poe, Ruskin, 
Shakespeare, Stevenson, Tennyson, Thackeray, Tolstoi, 
Whitman, and a host of others. - ; 

And not only does this plan introduce you to the greatest 
writers of past generations, it embraces as well the living 
authors whose works are recognized as the classics of our own 
day, so that your reading will include the best in the literature 
of all time, and of all languages. 


Where Shall We Send YOUR Free Copy? 
In the interest of worth-while reading, the publishers of 
The Guide to Daily Reading have decided to make an unusual 
offer to readers who are sincerely interested in increasing 
their acquaintance with the world’s great literature. A limited 
number of copies of The Guide to Daily Reading are to be 
distributed for the small sum of 25 cents, which is to pay the 
handling and shipping charges. 
If you are anxious to extend your literary horizon Beyond 
the daily newspaper and the current magazine, if you are 
concerned with the question of what to read and how to read 
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